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FAMOUS INNS AND THEIR SIGNS 


The “White Buall,”’ RIBCHESTER LANCS., 


A tablet upon the wall of the ‘‘ White Bull’ at Ribchester commemorates a reconstruction scheme in 1707, but the 
inn itself is of still greater antiquity. Indeed, evidence exists of an unbroken link between the present ian ‘ond the 
Roman occupation of Britain. Archaeologists believe that the porch pillars were taken from the Temple of 
Minerva, and that a Roman magistrate’s court once sat where customers take their refreshment today. A com- | 
paratively modern feature is the inn sign, a boldly original carving of the White Bull itself, the w eck of a long- | 
forgotten local sculptor. Modern road travel, made possible by John Boyd Dunlop's invention of the “ 


te - : : Pap pneumatic tyre, 
offers to all the opportunity of enjoying the charm and interest of Britain's ancient inns. 
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TAKING A WALK MANY HUNDREDS OF FEET ABOVE NEW YORK: WORKMEN BUSY ON THE THIRTY-NINTH STOREY 
OF THE FRAMEWORK OF THE UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS BUILDING. 


“ These buildings are not a monument to the unanimous agreement of Nations,” | to solve their common problems by working together.” The framework for the 
said Mr. Truman, on October 24, at the ceremony of laying the corner-stone Secretariat has now reached thirty-nine storeys, and towers over most of the New 
of the United Nations Permanent Headquarters in New York, but he continued : i York skyline. However, as our photograph shows, the Empire State Building, 


“ They signify that the peoples of the world are of one mind in their determination | tallest skyscraper in the world, with eighty-five floors, still dwarfs it. 












O far as one can safely predict anything in politics, 
it seems certain that, within the next five or six 
months we shall all be plunged into the delights of a 


General Election. Possibly the professional politi- 
cians, particularly those who happen to be out of 
office, enjoy the prospect more than the rest of us, 
but, seeing what an exacting and, by any normal 
man’s standards, uncongenial business an election is 
for the principal performers, no one can in that case 
decently grudge them their pleasure. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


of bitter suffering and frustration. It is difficult for a 
sensitive man who loves his country to study the social 
history of England in the seventeenth century without 
becoming something of a Tory; it is difficult for 
him to study that of the nineteenth century without 
becoming something of a socialist. And I doubt if 
those who politically represent the forces of English 
conservatism will ever solve, as I hope one day to 
see them solve, the deep divisions in our country until 





attitude of that great and understanding teacher 
towards the social and political divisions of our time, can 
fail to have been impressed by a growing sense of the 
needlessness of those divisions. They can be eliminated. 
The way to do so is not by enviously and sterilely 
destroying the remains of the noble civilisation from 
which in the recent past so many of our people were 
tragically shut out, but by ensuring that that civilisation 
is understood and available to all capable of appre- 

hending it. The effect that the house, 





What will come of it all I should 
not care to predict ; my own guess, 
for what it is worth, which is very 
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gardens and atmosphere of a great, 
house like Ashridge made on the 
growing numbers of industrial 
workers . who visited it under 





little, is that the pendulum will =~ 
have started to swing, as it nearly i 
always does, but that it will not have 
swung so far as many would like. 
From a purely personal point 
of view I can naturally see much 
to welcome in such a _ swing. 
A professional man, without the 
automatically accumulating and 
untaxed pension rights of a civil 
servant, or the opportunities for 
capital appreciatiédn of a business 
man, can least of all be expected 
to feel enthusiasm for a deliberate 
fiscal policy which year after year 
subjects the earnings of his short- 
lived working years to penal tax- 
ation ; and perpetual high taxation 
appears to be an article of faith 
with the present Government. Nor, 
as a believer in the validity of 
personal freedom, can I view with- 
out concern the tendency of our 
rulers—for historical reasons which, 
however, I understand and with 





General Paget’s regime was extra- 
ordinarily revealing. It can be 
summed up, as a very discerning 
man who started work in boyhood 
in a Lancashire cotton-mill summed 
it up for me, by saying that the 
typical attitude on the day of 
arrival was that such a place was 
a social crime, on the second day 
that it was a beautiful place, on the 
third that it was a national heritage 
and ought to be preserved at all 
costs. Few of those who expressed 
such views were, politically speak- 
ing, Conservatives. But they had 
suddenly become aware of the 
necessity for conservation. They had 
done so for two reasons : that they 
were made personally acquainted 
with something worth preserving, 
and that its value was made clear 
to them by someone with the 
imagination and fairmindedness 
to enter fully into their own point 





which I sympathise—to establish 
a kind of sterilising and negative 
restriction over all freedom of 


AND SILVER AND GOLD MEDALS. 


PRIZE-WINNING COWS: CLASS VIII.—NO. 108—MR. WILEY'S SHORT-HORNED COW (LEFT)—{20 PRIZE, 
CLASS VII.—NO. 84—MR. W. FLETCHER’S SHORT-HORNED COW (RIGHT)— 
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of view. If only such breadth of 
vision and magnanimity were more 
. common in those who, by reasons 





activity. I believe that no good, 
however much may be intended, 
can come of it, and much harm; 
there is an immense vitality in 
liberty, with all its dangers, and 
these men, good patriots though 
they are, seem too much obsessed 
with those dangers to be quite sane 
in the matter; they are like a 
nervous invalid who doses a wound 
with such strong and continuous 
disinfectants that he destroys all 
the healing and vital forces in the 
affected part. What is more, I am 
an instinctive conservative: one 
who draws his strength and inspira- 
tion, as a historian must, from the 
past ; who is perpetually conscious 
that all our achievements and 
possessions are the accumulated 
legacy of successive generations of 
effort and that, without such 
foundations, society, virtue and 
civilisation are precarious in the 
extreme. Through no fault of their 





of birth, education or fortune, ought 
to possess it, our national divisions 
would disappear and we should 
become as united a nation in peace 
as we were in war. And if we were 
that, how soon we should overcome 
our external difficulties ! Who that 
trusts and understands England 
can doubt it ? 

Because I feel this so strongly, I 
should like to see a Conservative or 
National party, concerned not with 
picking holes in its opponents’ 
policy or harping on its own past 
achievements or preserving the 
privileges of its particular sup- 
porters, or even trying to outbid the 
vote-catching bribes of its rivals, 
but with reviving, popularising and 
extending on the widest possible 
basis the splendour of our national 
heritage. If I had to design a 
programme for such a party, I 
should take as the principal planks 
of my policy (1) the fullest possible 





own, those who to-day represent 
the radical or reforming forces in 
society have too little knowledge 
and sense of history: their roots, 
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use of the nation’s resources for 
populating and developing as 
quickly as possible the Common- 
wealth and Empire ; (2) the restora- 
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must be largely that of the his- 
torian’s for failing to make it .s 


metropolitan chevaliers d'industrie made their 


in the course of the day, 


appearance , but 
phs of prize-winning cattle at the 1949 Smithfield Show appear 


revival of the arts of husbandry and 
_j cooking, once so pre-eminent in this 








readable or understandable. 

Unfortunately it is not only the radical elements 
in our society who are deficient in a sense of history. 
The conservative elements are almost as much so. 
If the socialists are ignorant of the more remote past, 
their opponents seem to be equally ignorant of the 
more recent past, about which their opponents know 
only too much. The social annals of workaday 
Britain in the nineteenth century, though not as bad 
as they are sometimes painted, are not pleasant reading 
for anyone who values justice, civilisation or beauty. 
Despite many remarkable material achievements it 
was a period, for millions of humble men and women, 





they come to recognise this more clearly. It is not 
an accident that the two Tory statesmen-in the past 
century who were most aware of this—Disraeli and 
Baldwin—were those who were most successful in 
winning working-class support for the Conservative 
party. No man ever eliminated another man’s 
grievance who failed to understand the reasons for it. , 

No one with discerning eyes who visited Ashridge 
during General Paget's term as_ Principal—now 
unhappily ended—and saw the amazing transformation 
wrought in the minds of those who attended its 
courses (and they were often embittered minds) by the 





country ; (3) a widespread revival of 
craftsmanship and pride in craftsmanship as the way 
both to increase productivity and secure stable 
markets ; (4) a crusade for the elimination of slums 
and mean, depressing surroundings, and the resuscita- 
tion of British domestic architecture, formerly the 
noblest in the world, by the full forces of the com- 
munity, irrespective of ideology or vested interest. 
And if the forthcoming election were to be fought on 
such living, regenerating and unifying issues, and not on 
talk of “ isms,” “ ‘ations "’ and administrative forms, 
I think I might enjoy it as much as, or even more than, 
the professional politicians. 
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CHAMPION OF MOUNTAIN BREEDS, AND PRINCE OF WALES 
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CHAMPION SHORT-WOOLED SHEEP AND RESERVES FOR THE 
PRINCE OF WALES CUP: COLONEL SIR R. E. .S. GOOCH’S 
PEN OF THREE FAT EWE LAMBS (SUFFOLKS). 


MR J. V. RANK’S 
BAPTON BARRISTER 


RESERVE CHAMPTON STEER OR OX: 
TWO-YEAR-OLD ROAN SHORTHORN, 
FROM EDENBRIDGE. 


STEER, 
IN THE FIRST 


The Smithfield Show—the first since the war—at which these photographs were 
taken, was in many ways very different from its predecessors. In the first place 
its venue was Earls Court instead of Islington, and for the purposes of the Show 
the Smithfield Club have joined with the Agricultural Engineers’ Association and the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders. In consequence a great deal of the 
floor-space was devoted to exhibits of the complex machinery which is now so 
important a part of farming technique. The Show was opened on December 5 by 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE JUDGING RINGS AT EARLS COURT AND THE STANDS 
OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, WHICH WERE A PROMINENT FEATURE. 





RESERVE SUPREME CHAMPION AND WINNER OF THE 
KING'S CUP FOR BEST ANIMAL BRED BY EXHIBITOR : 
MR. J. L. CRIDLAND'S PRIDE OF MAISEMORE 100TH. 


STEER 


Mr. Tom ‘Williams, the Minister of Agriculture, who, giving the farmers the slogan, 
“Ten per cent. more grass from ten per cent. less land,” stressed the importance of 
improving the quality of grassland. The Supreme Championship went to a cross-bred 
steer, Douglas, shown by Scottish Malt Distillers Ltd., the runner-up and the winner 
of the King’s Cup for the best animal bred by the exhibitor being Mr. J. L. Cridlan's 
23-months-old Aberdeen-Angus heifer, Pride of Maisemore 109th, Mr. W. J. Cumber 
was elected President and Lord Allendale chosen as President-elect. 
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CLEANING THE WOODEN BOSSES OF WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL: | 








IN MEDIA VAL COSTUME PONTIUS PILATE AND HIS WIFE. IT IS RECORDED THAT SHE 


BEGGED HER HUSBAND ‘‘TO HAVE NOTHING TO DO WITH THAT JUST MAN ” (JESUS CHRIST). 


; ae 
ENGAGED IN CLEANING AND RESTORING SOME OF THE BOSSES: LADIES OF THE CATHEDRAI 
WHO CARRIED OUT THE WORK UNDER THE SKILLED SUPERVISION OF MISS JANET BECKER 








SHOWING THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THEY WORKED LADIES OF THE CATHEDRAL ONE OF THE BOSSES OF THE SERIES ABOVE AND BEHIND THE ALTAR: A REPRESENTATION 
IMPRINT OF OUR LORD'S FACE 


ENGAGED ON RESTORATION OF THE INSCRIPTION ROUND THE CENTRAL BOSS OF THE TOWER. OF THE HANDKERCHIEF OF ST. VERONICA, BEARING THE 
The bosses (carved projections at the intersections of vault ribs) of Winchester Cruel. Behind and above the altar the bosses represent biblical subjects, taken 
Cathedral are one of the many interesting features of that historic building. The from the New Testament and mostly connected with the Death and Passion 0! 
carved wooden ones in the choir roof and on the interior roof of the tower have Our Lord. The boss depicting Malchus, servant of the High Priest, with his 


recently been taken down, cleaned and restored. They include heraldic insignia ear severed by a blow from the sword of St. Peter, is naively realistic, and that ©! 
is 


which commence with those of the Royal Houses of England and Castile, a the Kiss of Judas is of poignant simplicity. One non-biblical subject 
reminder of the marriage of John of Gaunt to Constance, daughter of Pedro the represented, the story of St. Veronica, who, it will be remembered, wiped the 
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WORK IN PROGRESS, AND THE RESULT OF THE RESTORATION. 
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“ WHOMSOEVER I SHALL KISS, THAT SAME IS HE; HOLD HIM FAST” (MATT, XXVI., 45) 
A BOSS DEPICTING THE BETRAYAL KISS BY JUDAS ISCARIOT 


WORKING ON SCAFFOLDING HIGH UP IN THE CHOIR: ONE OF THE LADIES OF THE 
CATHEDRAL, A GROUP OF WHOM RECENTLY COMPLETED THE CLEANING OF THE BOSSES. 


A VIVID REPRESENTATION OF A BIBLICAL STORY: MALCHUS, SERVANT OF THE HIGH PRIEST, AT. WORK ON A BOSS REPRESENTING THE LION OF ENGLAND, DATED 1635 MISS JANET BECKER, 
WHOSE EAR WAS SEVERED BY THE SWORD OF SIMON PETER UNDER WHOSE SUPERVISION THE WORK OF CLEANING WAS CARRIED OUT 


dust from Our Lord's face with her handkerchief, which received the imprint of include heraldic bosses and medallions of Charles I. and Queen Henrietta Maria 
the Sacred Features. The miraculous piece of linen was believed to be at and other personages, grouped round a central boss. These wooden bosses were 
Edessa 1300 years later, and the Byzantine armies, when they took that city in a very dirty condition, and the work of cleaning over 130 has been accom 
from the Muslims, carried it in triumph to Constantinople. The Veronica boss in plished by a group of the Ladies of the Cathedral working under Miss Janet 
Winchester Cathedral is above the centre of the reredos. The later vaulting Becker. Our photographs show the restoration in progress and bosses after treatment 
beneath the tower is also of timber, dating from 1634, and the decorations They were exhibited in the Cathedral from December 5-10 beiore replacement 
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HEN the war came to an end the 


international standing of this country A WINDOW ON 
BRITAIN’S INTERNATIONAL POSITION TO-DAY. 


was extraordinarily high. The great President 
of the United States was dead, leaving 
Mr. Churchill without a rival as a statesman 
in the estimation of the world, in fact 
dwarfing every other man. Public opinion 
everywhere, including Germany and Italy, 
had been deeply impressed by the way 
Britain had fought on after her principal 
ally, France, had been crushed and before Germany and 
Japan had brought her still stronger allies by attacking 
Soviet Russia and the United States. No less impressive 
had been the manner in which the Commonwealth had 
aided the Mother Country. The sacrifices cheerfully borne 
by the civil population had not been forgotten. The effort 
put forth in the later stages of the war, in the Mediterranean, 
the Atlantic, North-West Europe, Burma, and the Pacific— 
put forth by a nation which might have been excused for 
thinking that its great part had already been played— 
had astonished the world. Some observers, such as the 
Belgians, who had been the closest witnesses of British 
exploits and had benefited particularly from them, looked 
upon the British as the chief liberators, without at that 
time realising how much greater had been the part of 
the United States in the liberation or the immense 
effect of the weight of Russian arms in the east. 

Indeed, though it is fair to say that the credit we 
gained was not beyond our due, our prestige was 
even greater than could be justified by our strength 
and far greater than could be justified by our future 
prospects. The prolonged effort mentioned above 
had left a legacy of exhaustion. Even more ominous 
was the dissipation of our foreign holdings and in- 
vestments, the wonderful inheritance of the great 
Victorian age when British industry and trade were 
at their most prosperous and their most enterprising, 
by which alone the balance of trade of an increasingly 
urbanised nation had been maintained. Any com- 
petent observer could have foretold that we were 
heading for grave difficulties, even though there 
were some prominent people here, several of whom 
now hold high office, whose knowledge of economics 
was so weak that they did not consider we need 
worry much about our export trade. It must be 
acknowledged that, whatever had been the post-war 
policy, we should have gone through deep troubles 
and that these were bound to result in some loss of 





CHIEFS OF STAFF OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 

SIGNATORIES IN CONFERENCE: (L. TO R.) LIEUT.-GENERAL 

FOULKES (CANADA), AIR VICE-MARSHAL CAMPBELL (CANADA) 
AND LIEUT.-GENERAL GORTZ (DENMARK). 


prestige. If the Government, or any member of it, or the 
people are blameworthy fer our present situation in 
international affairs, it would none the less be unfair to 
allot them all the blame. 

There can be no doubt that there has been a sensible 
decline. Morally we no longer stand where we did, and this 
is due in part, though not wholly, to our material disasters 
in the field of international finance. I should be glad to 
conclude that the sole cause lay here, but I cannot avoid 
the view that the decline must also be attributed to the 
belief that our policy has been irresolute in some directions 
and selfish in others. This is to be seen all too clearly in 
our relations with France. The individual Briton is popular 
over there. There is not as much money to be made out 
of him as there used to be, but his good humour and his 
habit of joining in the laugh against himself over his 
inability to order any but the cheaper dishes at table or 
to hire a car for an excursion cause much to be forgiven. 
At the same time, I cannot recall a period—and my memory 
of France goes back to before the First World War—when 
Britain as an entity and as represented by her Government 
was less popular in France. The devaluation of the pound 
was only one incident, though it was that which caused the 
bitterest comment. More persistent is the accusation that 
Britain is pursuing a policy of isolation in the interests of an 
economy which does not fit into the Continental system because 
nove of the Continental nations believe in it or will have it. 

I have written recently about Western Union. In this 
respect there can be no doubt that France is disappointed 
by the British attitude. I also made it clear that some of 
the difficulties were in my view the fault of France. Some 
sections of French opinion aré ready enough to admit that 
this is the case, and in the past few weeks several articles 
in the Press have indulged in remarkably strong and frank 
criticism of the national military organisation, especially 
of that of the Army. This does not mean that resentment 
against British policy as regards Western Union is 
mitigated. The French feel that, though Britain took a 
prominent part in setting it up, she has since treated it 
half-heartedly, that it has brought in its train no fresh 
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tangible guarantees, and that British enthusiasm about it, 
if this ever existed, has cooled down. This judgment on 
the part of France has been strikingly illustrated lately 
with respect to the conferences about the Atlantic Treaty. 
The Press im both Britain and France, evidently on 
information issued in Paris, has announced that the French 
now hope to see the organisation at Fontainebleau, under 
Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, reduced to a cipher, and 
the real work of co-ordinating the defence of Western 
Europe placed in the hands of another organisation, 
representing the Atlantic Treaty. 

British policy in Germany has also come under heavy 
fire. To begin with, it was probably the steadiest and the 
most consistent, but it is felt that of late this has been 





IN CONFERENCE IN PARIS 
BEFORE THE MEETING OF 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
DEFENCE COMMITTEE ON 
DECEMBER 1: (L. TO R.) 
GENERAL LECHERES 
(FRANCE), GENERAL OMAR 
BRADLEY (U.S.A.) AND 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 
LORD FRASER (U.K.). 


The meeting of the North 
Atlantic Defence Committee in 


and con tions 
the British, French and Ameri- 
can Chiefs of Staff on Nov. 28. 


that questions such as 
the uction of wa materials 
in Eu and deliveries under 
tne Military Aid Programme 
were discussed. 





FRANCO-ITALIAN ACCORD AT THE CHIEFS OF STAFF CON- 
FERENCE IN PARIS: GENERAL REVERS (FRANCE) GREETING 
GENERAL MARRAS, OF ITALY (RIGHT). 


no longer the case. On the one hand, the Germans donsider 
that we have been harsher than the Americans in the 
dismantling of industrial plants. On the other hand, 
the French find our gaze fixed too firmly on Germany and 
attribute to us the intention to make Germany fill in our 
policy the position filled for some forty years by France. 
I do not think that this theory will hold water, but it is 
partly our own fault if it comes to be believed. It seems 
to me that the weakness of our German policy has been 
that it has scarcely been a policy at all; that is to say 


that it has been governed by no principle and has been 


purely empiric. A vein of empiricism may be useful, 
but as a complete basis for policy it always proves 
inadequate. However, I should not say that Germany 
represented the weakest side of British policy or its worst 
difficulties. 

A part of the problem is that of reconciling our place 
in the Commonwealth with the closer relations with Western 
Europe which must obviously exist if defence is to become 
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a reality. Here is a perplexity worthy of 
respect, but I sometimes feel that it is exag- 
gerated and made to serve as a screen for the 
far more important reason why we are not 
prepared to co-operate more thoroughly with 
the Continent. That is, frankly, ideology. The 
nation has been kept in what may be called a 
cage with every amenity. The average house- 
hold is subsidised in one way or another at the 
rate of about {2 a week. At the same time the 
higher incomes are taxed until the process becomes farcical, 
and a well-to-do man is now a man who pays his salary 
to the Chancellor of-the Exchequer and lives on allowances 
and expense accounts. It is hard enough to keep this 
artificial system going while we are kept within the cage. 
If we were allowed out of it and could run about on the 
Continent, it would be impossible. The United States 
is calling for a removal of barriers by lowering duties, 
making currency more readily transferable, re-establishing 
normal international trade instead of the barter system 
beloved over here; but it is unlikely to succeed in our 
case without taking drastic measures and making any further 
support conditional on moving in the required direction. 

And there is nothing surprising in this. If I have 
suggested that the cage is abhorrent to the majority, 
I have not made myself clear. At least half the 
population appreciates it. The Health Service is 
much abused, but I doubt whether the present 
Government possesses a greater political asset. 
Some time ago there was a song of doubtful taste 
called “ Bevin and Bevan,” and the two names 
linked together have become more significant now 
than they were then. Mr. Bevin is no longer Foreign 
Secretary where foreign affairs are governed by 
economic policy. Mr. Bevan is more important, and 
beside him stands Sir Stafford Cripps. One is the 
provider of the amenities, with almost unlimited 
opportunities for extending the system ; the other 
is the keeper of the cage. They form a combina- 
tion of overwhelming strength, because together 
they represent the twin keys to the essential policy of 
Britain, that of the controlled welfare state on the 
one hand and controlled austerity on the other, in 
contrast to the increasingly free economy of Western 
Europe. When the demands of foreign policy, in the 
sense in which we used to understand it, are 
opposed to theirs, the former are likely to come 
off the worse of the two. 





A GROUP AT THE MINISTRY OF MARINE IN PARIS ON 
NOVEMBER 29: (FROM L. TO R.) VI£E-ADMIRAL THORE 
HORVE (NORWAY), GENERAL KRUIS (THE NETHERLANDS) 
AND VICE-ADMIRAL JHR. VAN HOLTHE (THE NETHERLANDS). 


This opposition has been seen in the business of Western 
Union, in the kindred matter of economic co-operation 
with Western Europe, and particularly in our dealings with 
that new element in foreign affairs, the Council of Europe. 
Here lies a great dilemma, which is still more apparent 
abroad, especially to France and the United States, than 
it is to the bulk of public opinion at home. We represent 
a State organised on lines different to any other in the 
world, and the difference tends to increase rather than to 
diminish. Our home policy has the strong justification 
that it is based on the clear mandate of the General Election 
of 1945. That mandate is now running out, but, whatever 
may be the result of the coming General Election, it is at 
least certain that the home policy maintains its popularity 
with the supporters of the Government. As regards our 
foreign policy, we have bound ourselves by various pledges in 
the Calais, Brussels and Atlantic Treaties, to the extension of 
economic co-operation with the States concerned. It may be 
that the conflict between these two aims will eventually be to 
some extent settled, but it is impossible to hold out a hope 
that, on the present lines, the process will be thorough or rapid 
enough to satisfy either Western Europe or the United States. 

Meanwhile, if I may be considered not to have put our 
case as sympathetically as I might have, I can only say 
that the analysis is more sympathetic than most apprecia- 
tions to be found to-day either side of the Atlantic. 
The conflicting elements in British policy and the ascendancy 
gained by our home over our foreign policy constitute 
the main reasons for our present relative isolation and 
for the decrease in our popularity, as well as one of the main 
reasons for the decline in our prestige. In some respects, such 
as resistance to the attempted domination of Soviet Russia, 
we march in step with our Allies, but this in itself is not a 
very strong link. The economic treaty engagements were 
designed to strengthen it, and the fulfilment of these is a 
matter in which we have so far not succeeded in giving satis- 
faction. Other considerations appear when the international 
situation is discussed, and I do not suggest that they are with- 
out weight. They are, however, extraneous to the heart of the 
matter. The main problem lies where I have sketched it. 
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«THE 750-FT.-HIGH MAST OF THE WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL TELEVISION STATION: OPENING TO-DAY (DECEMBER 17) AT SUTTON 
COLDFIELD, AND DESIGNED TO MAKE TELEVISION AVAILABLE TO SIX MILLION MORE VIEWERS IN THE MIDLANDS. 


To-day, December 17, the Postmaster-General had arranged to open the B.B.C.'s 
new television transmitting station at Sutton Coldfield, and the regular transmission 
through it of the Alexandra Palace programmes was due to begin at 8 p.m. this 
évening. This, it was estimated, would add another 6,000,000 potential viewers to 
the English television audience. The most striking feature of the station is un- 
doubtedly the 750-ft.-high mast—more than twice the height of St. Paul's—which 
we show above. This has an all-up weight of 140 tons pivoted on a single steel 
ball-bearing of about 2-ins. diameter and supported by four sets of stays. From 
the base to the 610-ft. level it is triangular in cross-section, with 9-ft. sides. There 


is a lift inside this section. From 610 ft. to 710 ft., it is cylindrical, with slots cut 
in the surface to form a Very High Frequency (V.H.F.) aerial for sound broad- 
casting, should this system be installed in the future. Above this is the topmast 
supporting the television aerial, which consists of two tiers of four vertical dipoles, 
radiating both the sound and the vision signals. Each dipole incorporates an electric 
heater to prevent icing. The first full transmission tests proved that the system 
was working satisfactorily ; and consistently good reception may be expected within 
a 50-mile radius. All the programmes will be relayed from London, but it is claimed 
that the picture quality will be in no way impaired. 
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HE Phaidon 
Press pours 
out its works, fully 
illustrated, and 
variously annotated, 
\ as fast as I can read 
. them, and _ rather 
MR. LUDWIG GOLDSCHEIDER, THE AUTHOR faster than I can 
or “EL GRECO 
Mr. Goldscheider was born in Vienna in adequately com- 
1896. He is the author of a number of ment on them 
books on art, and a volume of poems. There are two here 
the book on El Greco is not so amply annotated as the 
other ; but, on the other hand, it deals with one man. 
* El Greco": well, it is only Spanish for ‘‘ The 
Greek "’ ; he was no more a Spaniard than the Duke 














“IN THE CENTRE, KNEELING IN A TRIANGLE, ARE THREE PRAYING FIGURES : PHILIP THE ee “ 
SKCOND, A BLACK SILHOUETTE ; THE SPANISH POPE, GREY AND RED, WITH RED GLOVES ; thought that slavery had gone for 
AND CHARLES THE FIFTH, IN A YELLOW MANTLE WITH WHITE AND BLACK ERMINE" ever, except in corners of Arabia 
“THE DREAM OF PHILIP 11." ; BY EL GRECO, ABOUT 1580, ESCORIAL, CHAPTER-MALL, supplied by such few dhows as eluded 


(ssh mes. wy 43) INS.) 


Reproduced from the book “ El Greco"’ ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Phaidon Press Lid. 


of Wellington was, who was in Spain for many years 
during the Peninsular War : he was Domenico Theotoco- 
puli, a Byzantine born in Crete, near Candia, at that 
time under Venice. He studied under Titian ; perhaps 
under the Bassani and Tintoretto; he wandered to 
Rome ; and then he went to Toledo. 

There he found himself at home. ‘ Greco's 
external life, like that of many a Spanish hidalgo, 
was dominated by pomp and poverty. We hear of 
unusual fees, of a house-rent ten times greater than 
that of his neighbours; but we hear, too, of law- 
suits and debts ; his wardrobe was knightly and poor : 
a cloth cloak, a calico cloak, a pair of hose, a silk 
costume, a hat, a sword, a dagger, and a pair of spurs 
that is all he left behind at his death. In the palace of the 
Marqués de la Villena, in the former Jewish quarter, 
he occupied twenty-four rooms, but his furniture, as 
enumerated in the inventory of his estate, seems to have 
been barely sufficient to furnish a couple of rooms.” 

As for his painting, it is easier to recognise than 
to define, and so “ stylised " as to have been definitely 
disliked by all sorts of people in various ages. 
Philip II, (an amateur painter and a lover of the 
Venetians) commissioned El Greco to paint the legend 
of St. Maurice; when it was finished he rejected it 
“ The picture does not please His Majesty,” wrote 
Siguénza, ‘ and that is no wonder, for it pleases few, 
although they say there is much art in it and its 
author understands much, and there are excellent 
things of his to be seen.” But the violence and 


“ A CENTURY OF FRENCH PAINTING 
AND 


THE ILILUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


TWO CENTURIES OF ART—IN FRANCE AND SPAIN. 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


distortion which used to keep him out of favour 
now put him into fashion. Mr. Goldscheider -quotes 
Carl Justi, writing over fifty years ago: “ In the 
grip of a heavy dream he seems to drive the brush, 
exhibiting the distorted incubus of his overheated 
brain as revelation. With feverish fingers he creates 
model figures as if out of rubber, in twelvehead- 
lengths, which he hangs up in front of him; with 
wild flourishes, without modelling or outline, on one 
plane, but in marvellous symmetrical arrangement, 
with water-blue and sulphur-yellow as his favourite 
colours, finally with white and blackish violet, he 
hurls them on to thé canvas.” 

That was meant as blame; to-day the words 
might be used by a passionate admirer; the artistic 
horizon has widened 

Early French painting has received 
much more attention of late here (though 
the books have been mainly translations 
into English) than it received a gener- 
ation ago: that is not surprising, as the 
scholars can't go on for ever concentrating 
on the Italians, Flemings and Dutch. There 
was always plenty of interest here, amongst 
collectors and critics, in Claude and 
Poussin, Watteau, Boucher and Fragonard, 
and the nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
French painters (the term nowadays in- 
cludes many artists, from Van Gogh onwards, 
who have practised in France without 
being Frenchmen) have certainly not had less 
than their fair share of attention. But when 
I was young, though I was adequately 
buttonholed about the early Flemings and 
the gold-leaf Sienese, I had a vague im- 
pression that (apart from the masterly 
illuminated manuscripts) French painting 
began with Jean Clouet. I did not know 
about Jean Fouquet: a great man. 

It would be more correct to say that 
(for the time being) it ended with him. Dr. 
Ring says concisely: ‘‘ Portraits stand at 
the end of this survey just as a single 
portrait stood at its beginning. But the 
species ‘ portrait’ has gained a new rank. 
As in every age when the transient glories 
of men come to the foreground, the repre- 
sentation of man’s individual likeness now 
assumes the first place. The Middle Ages 
have waned for ever.” 

“ For ever " is a phrase I don’t like when 
applied to the processes of history. 
Many people, not many years ago, 


the vigilance of British patrol vessels : 
we have seen slavery resumed on the 
largest scale and in the cruellest fashion, in more than 
one country whose sovereigns and ambassadors 
looked very well betailored and bestarred at the 
Congress of Vienna. By the same token, modern an- 
tagonisms and weapons being what they are, both 
periods of disorder and periods of union may recur : 
we, or the survivors amongst us, may find ourselves 
painfully struggling, with the help of strong men in 
strong positions, through a new chaotic Dark Age 
towards a new Middle Age, during which the memory 
of a common danger, or several common dangers, 
might enforce upon us (whatever our local disputes) 
some large measure of agreement about life in this 
world and life in the world to come, some common 
standard of morals (not always observed) and some 
common attitude towards what Matthew Arnold 
(who was merely dodging a word) called ‘a power, 
not ourselves, making for righteousness,"’ and which 
other people call God, in whom some people 
recognise Christ incarnate. 

All that must be understood by those whocontem- 
plate the pictures in this book : even the not very 
good men were penitent for their sins and therefore 
had pictures painted (doing the act of the Jongleur de 
Nétre Dame by deputy), and even the villains, such 
as Louis XI. (of whom there is an abominably foxy 
picture in this book), thinking they could atone by 
getting pictures made and wearing emblems in their 
hats. When it came to painting, a man’s main idea 
was not to have his aged and ugly visage separately 
recorded, to be hung up in the Hall of the Guild of 


1400-1500’: By Dr. GRETE RING; 
“EL GRECO’’: By MR. LUDWIG GOLDSCHEIDER. 
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All the Deadly Sins 
existed (as they are 
now rampant), but 
some of the greatest 
committers of them 
still felt Awe; and 
there was many an 
eminent man, and 
many an eminent 
painter, whoavoided 
the Deadly Sins as 
best he could, and did attempt to dedicate himself 
1d majorem Dei Gloriam.” 

That is highly evident in the reproductions in 
this book—-which consists of an introduction for the 
General Reader, a great block of pictures, and an 
extremely elaborately annotated catalogue for the 
specialist. Dr. Ring points out that “ Early French 
art is essentially Gothic art. [I may add that the 
word ‘Gothic’ is merely an eighteenth-century term 
for Medieval—the Goths were better at destruction 
than at building.| Its great period was in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, its main manifestation 
architecture and sculpture, its material was stone... . 
French painting began when Gothic art was on the 
wane ; its earlier monuments are scarcer than those 
in almost any other country, and many of them have 
given rise to controversy. It is the ill-fortune of this 
book to be concerned with painting alone, and to start 
at the moment when France was about to lose the undis- 
puted artistic hegemony in Europe which she was 
not to regain fully until the nineteenth century.”’ 

There is, I think, rather a parallel story in ourown his- 
tory. Henry VIII. destroyed a great deal of artistic inherit- 
ance ; Cromwell actually had Commissioners out with 
instructions to destroy sculptures, and stained glass : 
between them they ruined, orcovered over, vast numbers 
of church paintings, some of which are now gradually 
coming to light. We are slowly beginning to learn the 
names and achievements of our great medieval architects, 
such as Henry Yevele, through the efforts of Mr. John 
Harvey and others. When a certain monastery in Austria 
has disclosed its treasures we may know something more 
about the music of John of Dunstable, our first great 
English composer, friend and collaborator of Henry VI. 

~who, like Henry III., Richard II. and Charles I., was 
a humane connoisseur born in the wrong period. But 
most of our pictures we shall probably never recover, 
and most of our statues certainly never. The French 
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DR. GRETE RING, THE AUTHOR OF “ A CEN 
TURY OF FRENCH PAINTING—1400-1500.”" 
Dr. Grete Ring, at one time a Keeper 
at Munich Museum, is the niece of the 
Impressionist painter Max Liebermann. 


may complain that there is a blank in the history 
of their painting. But there is also a blank in ours. 





“ PROBASLY THE LEFT WING OF A TRIPTYCH, THE RIGHT WING AND CENTRE OF 
WHICH ARE Lost"; “ST. MARY MAGDALEN AND A FEMALE DONOR”; BY THE 


the Eel-Jelliers. Heliked, when he was commissioning 
an artist to do a religious picture, to have himself in 
it in a subordinate position : in the background/as a . ' —— ~ 

disciple, his own name not being mentioned, or, in Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other books by 
the foreground as a donor kneeling before a saint. E, D. O’Brien, on page 958 of this issue. 


MASTER OF MOULINS. PARIS, MUSEE DU LOUVRE. (oa Ins. BY 5 
a the book “ A Century of French yr 1400-1 al 


*” Bl Greece.” By Ludwig Gokischeider. 210 Plates in Photo- 
of the Publishers, Phaidon Press b 


gravure and ro Plates in Full Colour, (Phaidon Press ; 50s.) 

‘A Century of French Painting—1400-1500." By Grete Ring. 
175 Plates, so Illustrations in the Text, including 6 in Full Colour. 
(Phaidon Press ; 998.) 
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A ROYAL LADY WHO CELEBRATED HER 48rd BIRTHDAY THIS 


The Duchess of Kent, widow of the first Duke of Kent, youngest brother of the 
King, celebrated her birthday this week. The youngest daughter of the late Prince 
Nicholas of Greece, she was born in Athens on December 13, 1906. Her marriage 
took place in London in 1934, and her husband was killed on active service in 1942. 
Her elder son, the second Duke of Kent, is now fourteen years old, and her 
younger, Prince Michael of Kent, is seven, Her only daughter, Princess Alexandra 


WEEK : H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT, C.I., G.C.V.0., G.B.E., R.R.C. 


| 


of Kent, was born in 1936. The Duchess of Kent is Commandant of the W.R.N.S. 
and takes an active interest in the work and the welfare of the members of this 
service. She is Colonel-in-Chief of The Queen's Own (Royal West Kent Regiment) 
and Hon. Colonel of the Bucks Battalion, The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry, (T.A.). She is also President of the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, and a 
Dame Grand Cross of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. (Photograph by Cecil Beaton.) 
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A FAMOUS GRAVEYARD 
WHICH MAY BECOME 
A GARDEN OF REST: 

BUNHILL FIELDS BURIAL- 
GROUND ; AND SOME 

NOTABLE TOMBS. 


he The Times of November 16 there 
appeared the announcement that 
the Corporation of London is pro 
posing to lay out the Bunhill Fields 
burial-ground as a garden of rest, while 
retaining graves and monuments of 
historic importance Bunhill burial 
ground was closed for burials in 1852 
The Finsbury estate was leased to the 
Corporation from about 1315 to 
Christmas, 1867, when the freehold 
passed to the Ecclesiastical Commis 
sioners. In 1867 an Act of Parliament 
was obtained to preserve it, and under 
this Act it is an open space accessible 
to the public at such times as the 
Corporation shall deem proper. A 
further Act of Parliament will have to 

(Contenued below 
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BUNHILL FIELDS BURIAL-GROUND IN CITY ROAD, FINSBURY, 
BURIALS IN 1852, BY WHICH DATE MORE 


THE SITE OF THE PROPOSED GARDEN OF REST : 


¥ 
’ 


Cc. 
‘ 


TO BE RETAINED IN ITS PRESENT POSITION: THE MONUMENT TO DANIEL 
DEFOE WHICH HAS BEEN RECENTLY RESTORED BY AN ADMIRER OF HIS 
WORK. IT WAS ERECTED IN 1870 BY “THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF ENGLAND.” THE CROMWELL FAMILY TOMB. RICHARD AND HENRY CROMWELL ARE NOT BURIED 
HERE, THE FORMER BEING BURIED AT HORSLEY, HAMPSHIRE, AND THE LATTER 


AT WICKEN CHURCH, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


TO BE UNDISTURBED : 


Continued .) 
be obtained before the Corporation can use the land in any other way. Having 
consulted the most important interests concerned, the City Lands Committee came 
to the conclusion that graves and monuments of outstanding historical interest 
should be retained. Lists have been agreed of the graves which should remain in 
their present position ; graves to be removed and brought into groups; and graves 
which should be preserved around the perimeter. The graves to be retained in 
their present position were given as those of Susanna Wesley, Richard and Henry 
Cromwell, John Bunyan, Daniel Defoe, Isaac Watts, William Hook and David 
Nasmith. On November 28 two letters appeared in The Times from correspondents 
holding diametrically opposed views about the scheme. Mr. Eveleigh Nash described 
the proposed garden of rest as “a project ‘of national and international interest 
on which the Corporation is to be congratulated.” He pointed out that it was 
incorrect to state that the two brothers Richard and Henry Cromwell are buried in 
Bunhill Fields. The other correspondent, Mr. Anthony R. Wagner, said that “ This 
treatment of ancient City graveyards is open to objection on three distinct grounds" 
esthetic, historic and “ for the offence to natural piety.’ On the following day 
further details of the Corporation of London’s scheme were published and it was stated 
that a firm of landscape architects, Messrs. Bridgwater and Shepheard, were being 
instructed to prepare a scheme for laying-out Bunhill Fields burial-ground as a 
garden of rest. The list of graves to be removed and 


(LEFT.) TO BE RETAINED IN brought into groups was also given. It was stated 


ITS PRESENT POSITION : THE 
GRAVE OF JOHN BUNYAN, 
1628-1688. MANY PURITANS 
ARE SAID TO HAVE BEGGED 
WITH THEIR DYING BREATH 
THAT THEIR COFFINS MIGHT 
BE PLACED NEAR THAT OF 
THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS." 


that it had been suggested that a memorial should 
be erected to the distinguished dead buried in the 
fields whose tombs are not to be preserved. Finsbury 
Borough Council's proposals to utilise the fields for 
a children's playground did not find favour with the 
committee or those consulted by the Corporation. 
Although it is known that William Blake was buried 
in Bunhill burial-ground, the exact whereabouts 
of his grave is not known. Peter Cunningham's 
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cavation for the foundation, the report 

goes on: “ At a depth of twelve feet 

the workmen came upon a coffin much 

decayed. Mr. Horner, the sculptor of 

Bournemouth, cleaned it thoroughly 

He was able at length to read the 

words Daniel Defoe upon the breast 

plate, and he described the framework 

of the body which formed the contents 

of the coffin as that of a man about 

5’ 4” high, with a peculiarly massive 

underjaw. The spectators who were 

present when the discovery was made 

wished to carry off the bones as relics 

; a, Mr. Horner was only able to prevent 

~— the accomplishment of these desires by 

calling in the aid of the police. The 

coffin and its contents were finally 
reburied in the concrete foundation 

A tombstone which is beginning to 

i : ” show the ravages of time marks the 

! ty grave of Susanna Wesley. She died in 

; 1742 and was the mother of nineteen 

a s , : : i children, of whom eight died in infancy 


Pa _— Her fifteenth child was John Wesley, 
i * _e6BEge° > | 
Ty . | 







that it was Susanna Wesley's training 
that laid the foundation of his character 
and it was under her instruction that 
her children made remarkable progress 
It seems fitting that her tomb should be 
one of those worthy “ to be retained 


founder of the Methodists. It is said 
GB8ane- 





‘ 


AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY, SHOWING (LEFT) ARMOURY HOUSE. BUNHILL BURIAL-GROUND WAS CLOSED FOR 
THAN 120,000 BODIES HAD BEEN INTERRED THERE. ° 


A 


‘ LIKELY TO BE REMOVED AND BROUGHT INTO A GROUP: THE MEMORIAL 
ee TO WILLIAM BLAKE INSCRIBED “NEAR BY LIE THE REMAINS OF THE POET- 


TO BE LEFT IN ITS PRESENT POSITION : THE TOMB OF ISAAC WATTS, D.D., ENGLISH THEOLOGIAN AND AUTHOR PAINTER WILLIAP BLAKE, 1757-1827 AND OF HIS WIFE CATHERINE SOPHIA." 


OF “‘O GOD, OUR HELP IN AGES PAST,” AND OTHER FAMOUS HYMNS, WHO DIED 
ON NOVEMBER 25, 1748. HE WAS BORN AT SOUTHAMPTON IN 1674. 


‘* Handbook of London” (1850) stated that Blake's grave was “‘at the distance 
of about twenty-five feet from the north wall in the grave numbered 80.” 
A memorial stone, erected as a commemoration of the centenary of Blake's death 
in 1927, now stands in the graveyard, and according to the present plans it will be 
removed and brought into a group and preserved. John Bunyan died in London but 
never resided there, and was buried in Bunhill Fields burial-ground. According to 
John Timbs: “ The place was long marked by a monument with this inscription : 
* Mr. John Bunyan, author of The Pilgrim's Progress, ob. 31 Aug. 1688, wt 60. 

The Pilgrim's progress now is finished, And death has laid him on his earthly 
bed.’ "’ According to ‘* London for the Literary Pilgrim,"’ by William Kent, F.S.A., 
“In May, 1852, the original monument, erected long after the interment, was 
replaced by the present one, upon which is the recumbent figure of Bunyan. 
The inscription states that it was restored by public subscription . . . in 1862. 
For many years the figure lacked a nose: it was said to have been shot off by 
a stray shot from the neighbouring artillery ground. In 1922, after this slight 
grafting operation, there was an unveiling ceremony performed by the widow of 
Dr. John Brown." According to the present plans, the grave of John Bunyan, the 
author of “ the best Sunday book in the world,” is to be undisturbed. Another 
great literary figure, Mr. Daniel Defoe, was buried at Bunhill Fields burial-ground in 
1731, but it was not until September, 1870, that a 7” 
worthy monument was erected. It bears the following (RIGHT.) TO BE RETAINED : 
inscription: ‘* Daniel Defoe. Born 1661. Died 1731. THE TOMB OF MRS. SUSANNA 
Author of Robinson Crusoe. This monument is the WESLEY, THE MOTHER OF 
result of an appeal in the ‘Christian World’ 19 CHILDREN OF WHOM THE 
newspaper, to the boys and girls of England for MOST EMINENT WERE THE 
funds to place a suitable memorial upon the grave REVS. J. AND C. WESLEY, 
of Daniel Defoe. It represents the united contribu- THE FORMER OF WHOM WAS 
tions of seventeen hundred persons. Septr. 1870."' ‘ FOUNDER OF THE SOCIETIES 
In his book, “ London for the Literary Pilgrim,” OF THE PEOPLE CALLED 
Mr. William Kent quotes a Daily News report of the METHODISTS." 

(Continued above right 
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N my last article 
I introduced the 

Queen of the Saxi- 
frages, S. longifolia. 
I must now trump 
her with the King— 
Saxifraga ‘‘ Tumbling 
Waters."’ How and where ‘‘ Tumbling Waters” was 
raised I have never discovered. It first turned up at 
R.H.S. Shows some twenty-odd years ago, and 
astonished everyone with its magnificence and 
beauty. As to its pedigree, one thing is pretty 
certain : S. longifolia was undoubtedly the female 
or seed parent. Who the male parent was is any- 
body's guess. It’s a wise longifolia seedling that 
knows its own father, for the Queen of the Saxi- 
frages is notoriously and shamelessly morganatic 
and promiscuous in her relations with neighbouring 
species But if there is anything in family 
likeness, I would say that S. lingulata had a 
hand in the romance. 

Saxifraga longifolia, as I explained last week, 
is monocarpic. It forms a single rosette of richly 
silvered leaves, which grows in size and splendour 
for several years until, having reached maturity, it 
flowers, seeds and dies. No offsets are formed, so 
that Jongifolia cannot be propagated vegetatively. 

Saxifraga ‘‘ Tumbling Waters” is much like 
longifolia. The same great silver leaf-rosette and 
the same magnificent plume of white blossom. But 
in ‘‘ Tumbling Waters” both the leaf-rosette and 
the flower-plume are on an even more sumptuous 
scale, and the plant produces a number of offsets, 
which may be removed and struck as cuttings. 
Both ‘“‘ Tumbling Waters " and Jongifolia make very 
attractive plants for the Alpine house. They 
should be grown in pots, larger and larger pots as 
their rosettes develop, and during development all 
offsets should be removed from ‘‘ Tumbling Waters,” 
so, that the plant can throw all its energy into the 
final flowering. Well grown in this way, both 
plants will produce flower-plumes anything from 
2 to 3 ft. long, which are extremely beautiful when 
brought into the house. They last surprisingly 
well ; four or five weeks, or even more. Of the two, 
‘Tumbling Waters ’’ has greater grace, refinement 
and purity of white blossom. S. longifolia remains 
the Queen, or Queen-Mother, of the Saxifrages, and 
‘*Tumbling Waters’ is undisputed King. 

















THE PLANT WHICH CARRIES THE SESQUIPEDALIAN NAME UF Sarifraga lingulala 
superba—AND DESERVES IT: A SELECTED VARIETY DISPLAYING THE FULL SPLENDOUR 
OF ITS FLOWER-PLUMES. 


Photograph by R. A. Malby and Co. 


Saxifraga cotyledon is another Silver, with splendid, 
arched plumes of white blossom, easy to grow, and 
producing many offsets. Its leaves are greener and 
less heavily silvered than in most Silvers. By growing 
single rosettes in pots, removing all offsets, and potting 
on into larger pots as the plants develop, one can 
very easily produce magnificent flower-sprays, not 
quite so large nor so heavily flowered as “ Tumbling 
Waters,”’ but very well worth while nevertheless as 
plants for the house. An unheated greenhouse or 
frame is best for growing these specimen cotyledons, 
but I see no reason why they should not be grown 
almost equally well with the pots standing in some 
convenient place in the open air. 

Saxifraga lingulata, which I strongly suspect of 
having fathered ** Tumbling Waters,” is one of the most 
attractive of all the Silvers, an inveterate clifi-dweller, 
and as easy as any other Silver to grow. With long, 


BUILDING ITSELF INTO TIGHT, HARD, 


BLOSSOMS 


ENGLISH GARDEN. 








MORE ‘SILVER SAXIFRAGES. 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


narrow leaves, blue-green and well silvered, it forms 
dense tussocks, which grow steadily larger year after 
year, and apparently for an almost indefinite number 
of years. And each, most faithfully, these tussocks 
produce slender, graceful, arching plumes of pure white 
blossom 12 or 18 ins.long. Asto the name lingulata, 


there has been great argument about it and about, and, if 
Iam not mistaken, the latest bulletin makes it callosa. 





‘ 
‘| HAVE SEEN IT THERE, GROWING IN THE CREVICES OF STARK LIMESTONE CLIFFS, 
ROUNDED NUBBLES AND BOSSES OF INTENSELY 
SILVER FOLIAGE, WITH RED FLOWER-STEMS CARRYING SPRAYS OF PURE WHITE 
" : Saxifraga cochlearis, WHICH MR. ELLIOTT CONSIDERS “ MY FAVOURITE 


AMONG ALL THE SILVERS.” 
Photograph by A. Harold Bastin. 


But if all you want is to be understood by 
nurserymen and fellow-gardeners, lingulata 
is good enough. There is a variety, S./. lan- 
toscana, with shorter, broader leaves, and 
very fine white flower-plumes. It is, I 
think, rather commoner in cultivation 
than S. lingulata. Both are absolutely 
first-rate rock-garden plants. 

Staying, as a pilgrim, at the great 
monastery on Montserrat—the mountain 
near Barcelona—lI collected a distinct 
form, S. lingulata catalaunica, with short, 
blunt-ended, well-silvered leaves, and stiff 
plumes of white 
blossom. It was a 
fine garden plant, 
and I regret that 
in the intervening 
twenty years I have 
somehow lost cata- 
launica. My pilgrim. 
age to Montserrat 
and the monastery, 
by the by, was 
purely botanical. 
Saxifraga “ Kath- 
leen Pinsent” 
cropped up at Stevenage some 
years ago, a chance seedling, a 
foundling, of unknown parentage, 
but with a very strong family like- 
ness in both leaf and flower-plume 
to S. lingulata or lantoscana. It 
is a very beautiful plant, in effect 
a lantoscana with pale rose-pink 
flowers. A rose-pink Jantoscana 
seemed almost too good to be true. 
But there it was, one of those 
miracles that really happened, 
and the plant was christened 
“Kathleen Pinsent” after the 
wife of my then partner, the late 
Commander Pinsent. — 

Saxifraga cochlearis is, 1 think, 
my favourite among all the Silvers. 


FATHER OF THE MAGNIFICENT “ TUMBLING WATERS 


In his article on this page, Mr. Elliott sa: 

the latest bulletin makes it cailosa.” 

does indeed revert to the older name 
by nurserymen and fellow-gardeners, lingulata is good 


It is somehow akin to 
lingulata and lantos- 
cana, and comes from 
the same part of the 
world—the Maritime 
Alps. Ihave seen it 
there, growing in the 
crevices of stark limestone cliffs, building itself into tight, 
hard, rounded nubbles and bosses of intensely silver 
foliage, with red flower-stems carrying sprays of pure 
white blossoms. The plants appear to live to an im- 
mense age, and I have seen monster veterans as big as 
very big bathsponges. S.c. minor is merely a selected 
variety with smaller rosettes of leaves, tighter packed 
and slower growing and, if anything, more attractive 
than the type. I remember planting a small pot speci- 
men of S. cochlearis minorin a rock-garden in 1913, and 
going back twenty years later to find it still there, 
perfectly healthy and contented, and grown to about 
the size ofa bowlerhat. The chief reason for its con- 
tentment was that I had put it in a narrow crevice, 
with good depth of soil, on almost vertical rockwork. 

There are many Silver saxifrages of mixed 
parentage and with fancy names which are well 
worth growing. Lingulata alberti is among the very 
best, with extremely handsome foliage and equally 
handsome flower-sprays. ‘‘ Dr. Ramsey” has an 
outstanding look of distinction and fine breeding. 
Its rather large white blossoms have a circle of 
small crimson spots. ‘‘ Esther’’ has particularly 
well-silvered leaves and sulphur-yellow flowers. I 
have mentioned only some of my favourites. There 
are many others. One could hardly have too 
many—given the room—but the best plan is to 
go to a good alpine nursery and see the Silver 
saxifrages in flower, and growing on a rock-garden 
if possible. Only thus can one be sure of satisfying 
one’s own taste. 

It would be disrespectful not to mention the 
most august and venerable of all the Silvers— 
Saxifraga florulenta. Florulenta is rare and extremely 
local, only growing on certain cliffs, remote and high, 
in the Maritime Alps. There it forms solitary, deep- 
green rosettes, without any trace of silvering. The 
plant is monocarpic, making no offsets, and dying 
after flowering and seeding. If a specimen has the 
good fortune to find itself in a cliff crevice in which 
there is adequate soil, it will spend several years 
in growing to flowering size. Often, however, the 
seedlings only find enough soil to support life, and no 

more, in which case they live to a considerable age 
without ever having the strength to flower, so that 
eventually they die, starved, stunted and frustrated. 
The flowering of florulenta is interesting, and an event. 
But a botanical event rather than horticultural. Very 
seldom can the plant have flowered in captivity, for it is 
not only rare, but difficult to collect and difficult to 
manage and, anyway, the flower-spike is no beauty. It 
comes up like a rather thick stick of purplish asparagus 
and its small blossoms are a dull, dim pinkish colour. 
I am glad to have visited Saxifraga florulenta and seen it 
at home on its austere cliffs, for it is said to be a dying 
species. A thousand years hence it might be too late. 

















ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE OF THE SILVER SAXIFRAGES AND BY MANY BELIEVED THE PUTATIVE 


": a FINE AND TYPICAL PLANT OF Sarifrage 
IN THE NAMED VARIETY “ ALBERTI.” 

“ As to the name lingulata . am not mistaken, 

ia the latest 1 ate at Rock: Garden Plants, the species 
callosa ; but, welts Dis, Eliott, you want” to be understood 


Photograph by D. PF. Merrett. 
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AUSTRALIA’S “RIGHT” TURN: THE ANTI-SOCIALIST COALITION LEADERS. 


LEADERS OF THE ANTI-SOCIALIST COALITION, VICTORIOUS INTHE AUSTRALIAN GENERAL ELECTION : MR. ARTHUR WILLIAM FADDEN, COUNTRY PARTY (LEFT), AND MR. R. G. MENZIES, LIBERAL 
Australia, like New Zealand, has definitely turned to the right, for the result of the Liberal, 2 and Country Party, 1; and in the House of Representatives, Labour, 43; 
General Election is a victory for the Liberal and Country Party coalition, led by Liberal, 17; Country Party, 12; Ind. Labour, 2 and Northern Territory Member 
that distinguished statesman, the Rt. Hon. R. G. Menzies, P.C., K.C., who was Prime (who only votes on affairs affecting local questions), 1. The returns at the 1949 
Minister from 1939 to 1941, and has been leader of the Opposition since 1943. The election give the Anti-Socialist coalition a clear majority in the House of Repre- 
leader of the Country Party, the Rt. Hon. Arthur William Fadden, P.C., was leader sentatives. There is a Labour majority in the new Senate. Mr. Menziés said, on 
of the Opposition 1941-43. Labour has been in power since 1941, and after the December 11, that the first plank in his foreign affairs policy would be closer 
last election, in September, 1946, the state of the parties was: in the Senate, Labour, 33; co-operation with Britain and closer contact with the United States. 
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NEWS AT HOME AND ABROAD IN PICTURES: A MISCELLANY OF TOPICAL EVENTS. 


IN ITALY: A COLUMN OF UNEMPLOYED 


THE SEIZURE OF UNCULTIVATED LAND 
LANE NEAR ROME AT DAWN, 


AGRICULTURAL WORKERS MARCHING ALONG A COUNTRY 
The seizure of uncultivated land by peasants in Italy and Sicily has led to several incidents, but in 

the main the presence of the police has had a steadying influence and, after planting red fi or PRESENTED TO THE HERITAGE CRAFT SCHOOLS 

posts to mark their claims, the peasants have withdrawn peaceably. Our photograph shows a column OF A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY COTSWOLD MANOR, BUILT BY MISS ELIZABETH MUNTZ, THE 

of mainly unemployed workers marching to likely sites near Rome. On December 5.Mrs. .Kennington presented a model of a seventeenth-century Cotswold manor to the 

Heritage Craft Schools and Hospitals which she commissioned some years ago from Miss Elizabeth 


oe AS Muntz, the sculptor, for her daughter, Catherine Diana, now twenty-two years old. model was 
: 7. 


AND HOSPITALS, CHAILEY, SUSSEX: A MODEL 
ULPTOR. 


accepted by Captain Anthony Kimmins, R.N. (retd.), who received the title-deeds through the doorway. 


THE TON! A BRITISH FRIESIAN COW, MANNINGFORD FAITH —JAN GRACEFUL, WHICH 
HAS BROK THE BRITISH RECORD FOR MILK PRODUCTION, THE SOUTH BRADFORD BY-ELECTION: MR. JOHN ANSON, THE LABOUR PARTY AGENT, 
LABOUR CANDIDATE, AND 


A British Friesian cow bred by Mr. George M. Odlum and in the Elmwood herd of Elmwood Farms Ltd., in DEPUTISING FOR MR. CRADDOCK, THE SUCCESSFUL 
Wiltshire, is the first British cow to give 100 tons of milk in a lifetime and the only cow in the world with ADDRESSING THE. CROWD AFTER THE DECLARATION OF THE POLL. 
five consecutive ylelds above 3000 gallons in not more than 365 days. The result of the South Bradford by-election was announced on December 9. The seat was 
retained by the Government with a reduced : While polli was taking place on 

December 8 the death was announced of the wife of the Labour candidate, Mr. G. Craddock. 





ON VIEW AT THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY: THE OLDEST KNOWN COPTIC MANUSCRIPT OF ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL: SHOWING THE LINEN 
CODEX ZACYNTHIUS—4 GREEK PALIMPSEST COMPRISING LARGE PORTIONS OF ST. LUKE'S GOSPEI BAG WHICH PROTECTED IT, ON LEFT: AN EXHIBIT AT THE BIBLE SOCIETY'S H.Q. 


On December 8 their Majesties the King and Queen visited the headquarters of the British and } the Coptic MS. of St. John’s Gospel, illustrated above. The Codex Zacynthius was brought from the 
Foreign Bible Society in Queen Victoria Street and inspected every department. In the Society's fine island of Zante by General Colin Macaulay, uncle of Lord Macaulay, and was presented to the Society 
library their Majesties were shown a number of historic treasures, including the Codex Zacynthius and in 1821. The Coptic St. John was discovered by the British School of Archeology in 1923 
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GUILDHALL, WHICH 
GUESTS. 


LUNCHEON AT 
OTHER DISTINGUISHED 


THE 
AND 


HONOUR OF THE BERLIN “AIR LIFT" MEN: 


WAS ATTENDED BY THE PRIME MINISTER 
On December 7 men and women who operated the Berlin “ Air Lift were honoured by the King and also by 
the citizens of London when 260 representatives of the organisation went to Buckingham Palace and were 
later the guests of the City Corporation at Guildhall. They were reviewed by the King, and later ted by 
Londoners as they marched to Guildhall to receive the thanks and congratulations of the Lord Mayor at a 

luncheon held in their honour. 


IN 


PAUSE V6 


o~ bAS 


GRANTING THEM THE HONORARY FREEDOM 


CHATHAM HONOURS THE ROYAL MARINES BY 
THE SCROLL, AFTER THE PRESENTATION, 


OF THE BOROUGH: AN OFFICER RECEIVING 


The honorary freedom of the borough of Chatham was presented to the Royal Marines at a ceremony at 
their barracks at Chatham on mber 8. Our photograph shows an officer receiving the casket containing 
the scroll from Major-General R. A. R. Neville, commanding Royal Marines, Chatham, after the presentation. 


“WE WANT HIGHER FENSIONS ': DISABLED FRENCH WAR VETERANS DURING 
MARCH IN THE BOULEVARD DES ITALIENS IN PARIS ON DECEMBER 10. 


A number of disabled French war veterans recently staged a protest march in Paris. They held banners urging 
i occasion was a good- 


the Government to grant them higher pensions. Except for a clash with the police, the 
hurnoured one. Our photograph shows some of the demonstrators who crowded the Boulevard des Ita 
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PARADES AND A PROTEST: A DEMONSTRATION ; 
RECENT MILITARY OCCASIONS. 


A PROTEST 


yens. 


AND SOME 


THE 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE PARADE AS If ENTERED 


LONDON: A 
FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE TO GUILDHALL, 


THE MARCH 


‘AIR LIFT’ MEN IN 
THE STRAND DURING 


MEN OF THE IST BATTALION THE CAMERONIANS, HEADED 


TRIESTE : 
LEAVING TRIESTE TO EMBARK FOR HONGKONG, 


BY A BAND, 
Headed by a band, the ist Battalion The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles) marched through the streets of 
Trieste on November 30 on their way to the docks. On December | they sailed for Hongkong in the troopship 
Lancashire. They are being replaced at Trieste by the Ist Battalion The Northamptonshire Regiment. 


FAREWELL TO 
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SOME PERSONALITIES | af of . | PEOPLE AND EVENTS 
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THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY RUGBY XV. WHICH BEAT CAMBRIDGE 3—0 IN A CLOSE GAME 
ON DECEMBER 6. SEVEN OF THE OXFORD SIDE WERE CHOSEN FOR THE SECOND ENGLISH 
TRIALS TO-DAY (DECEMBER 17). — . nsmmtnies online 
(Standing, |. to r.) W. J. Hefer (Grey, S.A. and University) ; *B. Boobbyer (Uppingham a ‘N.C.) ; G. C. Rittson- 
Thomas Sherborne and Trinity); G. N. Gent (Clifton and University); D. A. Emms (Tonbridge and B.N.C.); 
} 1. J. Botting (Christ’s Coll., N.Z., and Worcester); P. J. Langley (Northgate G.S. and Queen's); *M. B. Hofmeyr 
Ca (Pretoria H.S. and Worcester). (Sitting, |. to r.) *J. McG. K. Kendall-Carpenter (Truro and Exeter); R. Green } 
\ GENERAL CLEMENT BLANC. (Denstone and Keble); *A. N. Vintcent (Diocesan Coll., S.A., and Trinity) (captain); °C. B. Van Ryneveld | | REAR-ADM. (E) THE HON. D. C. MAXWELL. 
‘\ Appointed Chief of the French Army Staff in (Diocesan Coll., S.A., and University); *L. B. Cannell (Northampton and_ Lincoln). (Front row, |. to r.) Appointed Engineer-in-Chief ot the Fleet, in suc- 
} “49 of General Revers. He was born in 1897 } | A. B. Curtis (Eastbourne and Trinity) ; *H. D. Small (St. John’s, S.A., and St. John’s). cession to Vice-Admiral (E) Sir Denys C. Ford, 
cad is an expert on logistics. In June, 1948, he (Players marked with an asterisk were chosen for the Second English Trial.) \ from about March | next year. Duri : 
) became Assistant to the Inspector-General of the nen oe " ; War II. Rear-Admiral Maxwell was Superin- 
Land Forces. Early this year he was appointed tendent of the Admiralty Engineering Labora- 
\ Chief of Staff to General de Lattre de Tassigny. tory and Fleet Engineer Officer on the staff of | 
| General Revers, who is fifty-eight, has been | : —_ } the C.-in-C., Home Fleet. He was subsequently 
) nlaced at the disposal of the Prime Minister, Deputy Engineer-in-Chief, Bath. ' 
S98 aM9 19400990 007A ARAN PURIRANNAN EL AERBRABAATADVODOE NB AAMAMOO ERRAND AUADULA pe 

















APPOINTED SEVENTH ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOP OF SOUTH- |} 

WARK: THE VERY REV. MGR. CYRIL C. COWDEROY. 
The Very Rev. Mer. Cyril Conrad Cowderoy has been appointed to be 
the seventh Roman Catholic Bishop of Southwark in succession to the 
late Archbishop Amigo. The Bishop-elect was borp in 1905 at Sidcup, 
Kent, and educated at St. John’s Seminary, Wonersh, where he was 
ordained to the priesthood in 1931. After scholastic and pastoral 
—— appointments he became a diocesan secretary in 1937, and in 1946 
THE CHIEF DEFENDANT IN THE SOFIA’ ESPIONAGE Chancellor of the diocese. \ THE RECENTLY-ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL 

TRIAL: MR. TRAICHO KOSTOV. , “ “ ACADEMY : SIR GERALD KELLY. 

The trial of Mr. Traicho Kostov, the former Communist Deputy FICE Ses 7 ; i Sir Gerald Kelly was elected President of the Royal Academy on 
Prime Minister of ‘Bulgaria, and ten others accused with him of aR 5‘ : as oo ' December 8 in succession to Sir Alfred Munnings. Sir Gerald, who 
espionage and high treason, began before a special court in Sofia Ss KES ; was born in 1879 and educated at Eton and Trinity Hall, Cam- 
on December 7. Kostov pleaded not quitty, despite his previous ial . ep ean? R bridge, is a very successful portrait-painter and a connoisseur of 
alleged confession. The proceedings, which were expected to last : = ahs LER , . He was elected an associate of the Royal Academy in 1922 
about a week, opened with the reading by the President of the court t a A and a Royal Academician eight years later. A pair of Teste . 
of the 20,000-word indictment. Kostov stated categorically that aes a traits of the King and Queen, by Sir Gerald Kelly, were exhibited 
he had not worked as a spy for Yugoslavia, Britain or the U.S.A. ie at alk at the Royal Academy in 1945. 


vert atennnemeeen om conten eo een sauna ouvensneveneMees oot ones eves 
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THE ORIGINATORS OF A POSTHUMOUS ATTACK ON MR. HARRY 
ADMIRAL SIR DENIS BOYD. : HOPKINS: MR. G. R. JORDAN (LEFT) AND MR. FULTON LEWIS. DR. G. M. TREVELYAN, 0.M. 
Avpatates So Go Goesrace of the none, rw ay <9 ,~ Frest In the course of a broadcast in America on December 2, a Republican com- Appointed sixth Chancellor of Durham University in succession 
tee Ceew Yee bal ° ridge ‘eral Si Soman Pe ut = mentator, Mr. Fulton Lewis, interviewed a Mr. G. Racey Jordan, who duri to the late Lord Londonderry. The new Chancellor, who is Master 
. iened 7 2 eusente ral Bo J ho is ff ape. wae | the war had served as a major at a Montana base from which Lessp-Land » | of Trinity College, Cambridge, is senior Doctor of Letters in the 
, on as ME any pare, w 4, be M _ material was flown to Russia. Mr. Jordan alleged Yhat secret material, | University. His distinction as a historian was recognised by an 
} captain of the wats“ / — during the attack on t including uranium and documents, were sent to the Russians, with ine } honorary degree from Durham University in 1912. Dr. Trevelyan 
talian Fleet at Taranto. notes initialled by President Roosevelt's aide, the late Ha } is the author of over twenty books. 
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THE FUNERAL OF THE GOVERNOR OF SARAWAK ; 
AND OTHER EVENTS RECORDED BY 


CAMERA. 


MR. DUNCAN STEWART, 
DECEMBER 3. 


GOVERNOR OF SARAWAK: 
MALAY YOUTH IN SIBU ON 


ASSASSINATION OF THE NEW 
WHO WAS STABBED BY A 


THE 


THE FUNERAL OF THE GOVERNOR OF SARAWAK: N.C.O "s OF THE SCOTS GUARDS BEARING 
THE COFFIN FROM ST ANDREW'S CATHEDRAL IN SINGAPORE AFTER THE SERVICE. 


Mr. Duncan Stewart, who was appointed to succeed the first Governor of Sarawak, as part of the Colonial 
Empire, on September 27, arrived to take up his new appointment in November. and nineteen days later, 
on ber 3, was stabbed by a Malay youth during a visit to Sibu, on the Rejang River. His assailants, who 
were arrested, are believed to belong to a group that continues to oppose the cession of Sarawak to 
the Crown. Mr. Stewart, with outstanding courage afd resolution, carried on with his inspection for 
several minutes after being stabbed, walked to a mt where he was to have made an investiture, then turned 
and ac the greetings of the crowd lore enteri @ car accompanied by a doctor. He was 
taken by air to Singapore after an emergency operation in Sibu hospital, and died there on December 10 
He was buried with full military honours on December 11, the funeral service in St. Andrew's Cathedral 
being conducted by the Ven. Maxwell Gregory, Archdeacon of Singapore, in the absence of the Bishop of 
Singapore in Bangkok. The King was a ed yo Malcolm MacDonald, Commissioner-General in 
th- t a. 
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THE FIRST BRITAIN-TO-AUSTRALIA FLIGHT: SIR KEITH SMITH (LEFT), ONE OF THE CO-PILOTS, 
POINTING OUT DETAILS OF THE AIRCRAFT WHICH MADE THE FLIGHT, FROM A SCALE MODEL, 
TO HIS WIFE (CENTRE) AT A COMMEMORATIVE DINNER IN LONDON, 

A commemorative dinner was held in London on December 9 on the eve of the thirtieth anniversary of 
the first Britain-to-Australia flight. The guest of honour was Sir Keith Smith, who, with his brother, 
Ross Smith, piloted a Vickers Vimy aircraft from Hounslow to Port Darwin in 124 hours actual flying 
time to win a prize of £10,000 offered by the Commonwealth Government. The historic flight was 
illustrated and described in our issue of December 10. 


ae | 


See 


corce 


et alow 





SIGNING INDIA’S NEW CONSTITUTION IN NEW DELHI: MR. RAJENDRA PRASAD, PRESIDENT 
OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY, SETTING THE SEAL TO THREE YEARS’ WORK, 


On November 26 the Constituent Assembly of India adopted the new Indian Constitution which has 

three years in the making, and the document was signed by Mr. Rajendra Prasad, 

ident of the Assembly. Before the vote on the third reading Sardar Patel announced that the 

integration of the States was complete with the acceptance of the constitution by Hyderabad and 
Mysore, Mr. Prasad said he regarded the constitution as a great achievement. 


RECEIVING THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE FOR 1949: LORD BOYD-ORR (LEFT) WITH 
MR. GUNNAR JAHN DURING THE CEREMONY IN OSLO, NORWAY, ON DECEMBER I0. 


On October 12 the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parliament announced that the Nobel Peace 

Prize for 1949 had been awarded to Lord Boyd-Orr. At «a ceremony in Oslo on December 10 

Mr. Gunnar Jahn, President of the Bank of Norway, ted him with the insignia and diploma 

Boyd-Orr stated that he would use the award to help in establishing a centre for organisations 

in London. Lord Boyd-Orr was Director of the United Nations Food and Agricultural Organisation 
from 1945 to 1947. 





troopship. 
Government and is being fitted to carry migrants to Australia 
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SEA, SCIENCE AND BROADCASTING: 
EVENTS AND LANDMARKS, OLD AND NEW. 





THE FIRST WIRELESS VALVE (LEFT); AND TWO OTHER EXPERIMENTAI BEGIN 


‘LAMPS’ MADE AND INVENTED BY SIR AMBROSE FLEMING IN 1889 
DURING HIS PIONEER RESEARCHES. 
November 29 was the centenary of the birth of Sir Ambrose Fleming, whose invention of the Coldfield 


“ Oscillation Valve "’ made possible the whole development of radio communication, broad- 

casting and television. This valve and other experimental valves of his were recently exhibited 

at the Science Museum, South Kensington. Sir Ambrose Fleming died in 1945 at the age 
of ninety-five. He also designed the station which sent the first Transatlantic signals. 





FORMERLY THE LUXURY CRUISER MONARCH OF BERMUDA AND NOW IN COURSE OF CONVERSION 


INTO A MIGRANT SHIP THE NEW AUSTRALIA, LYING AT SOUTHAMPTON, 


During the war the 22,424-ton luxury cruiser Monarch of Bermuda (of the Furness Withy Line) served as a 
In 1947, during reconversion, she was gutted by fire. She was later acquired for the Australian 
She is to be operated by the Shaw, Savill 


Line, and it is expected she will make her first voyage in this capacity in the spring of 1950. 





IN A MIDDLESEX FACTORY: THE FINAL STAGE IN THE ENGLISH 
PRODUCTION OF ONE OF THE MOST POWERFUL OF THE ANTIBIOTICS. 
Of the range of drugs developed from moulds which began with the discovery of penicillin by Sir Alexander 


PACKING STREPTOMYCIN 


Fleming, streptomycin, discovered by Dr. Waksman, of U.S.A. is perhaps the most promising, 

especially in relation to certain forms of tuberculosis. It is now produced in quantity in England, in the 

Glaxo laboratories, and has even become, in eighteen months, a valuable export. The girl packing phials, 
shown here, is wearing three pairs of gloves to ensure completely sterile handjing. 





FROM WHICH THE MIDLANDS 
RECEIVE THE TELEVISION 
PROGRAMME TO-DAY, DECEMBER 17. 
Elsewhere in this issue we reproduce a photograph 
of the new B.B.C. television mast at Sutton 
Here we give a close-up of its summit, AND DAUGHTER, WAVE FAREWELL TO FALMOUTH. 
showing the eight folded vertical dipoles from 
which sound and vision are transmitted. Each 
incorporates an electric heater to prevent icing, America. They set out from Brixham on November 11 in a 

the aerial being 750 feet above ground. 


THE AERIAL 
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BN ROUTE FOR SOUTH AMERICA IN A RECKLESS SEARCH 
FOR “ PEACE AND SECURITY”: THE MULLERS, FATHER 


A sixty-three-year-old German, Paul Muller, and his daughter 
Aga (eighteen) aim to achieve “ peace and security” in South 


16-ft. sailing boat. On November 15 they were towed into Looe, 
and on December 7 put out from Falmouth for Eire. 





FORMERLY THE GERMAN “STRENGTH THROUGH JOY ™ SHIP PRETORIA AND NOW 

REFITTED AS A MODERN TROOPSHIP: THE ZMPIRE ORWELL, IN SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS. 

The German liner Pretoria (16,662 tons), of the German East-Africa Line, was acquired by the United 

Kingdom as a prize in 1945. She hes been completely refitted as a troopship and renamed the Empire 

Orwell. She was to have sailed on December 10, carrying troops and their families to the Middle East, 
but engine trouble during trials postponed her departure till the New Year. 





RECENTLY UNVEILED BY FIELD MARSHAL SMUTS : A PORTRAIT BUST OF THE FAMOUS 
PALAONTOLOGIST, DR. ROBERT BROOM, WITH THE SCULPTOR, MISS ELSIE DZIOMBA. 
Dr. Robert Broom is world-famous for his discoveries of ape-man “ missing link” skulls in the Transvaal, 
and is especially known to our readers from the articles which he has contributed on his discoveries. He 
was eighty-three on November 30, and a portrait bust of him holding a fossil skull, and executed by Miss 
Driomba, was purchased by the South African Government and unveiled by Field Marshal Smuts at the 


Transvaal Museum, with which Dr. Broom has been so ly associated. 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH IN MALTA: OFFICIAL OCCASIONS AND A HOSPITAL VISIT. 


r 


RE E > - . 2 ROVAL VISIT T¢ THE U.S. HEAVY CRUISER D&S MOINES: PRINCESS ELIZABETH, 


LAST POST WAS SOUNDED: PRINCESS " VICE-ADMIRAL J. J. BALLENTINE, THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AND CAPTAIN 
. THE RNOR, SIR GERALD CREA » H, C. DANIEL, U.S.N. (L. TO R.), WATCHING A HELICOPTER TAKE OFF. 


LTHOUGH Princess 

Elizabeth went to Malta 
to enjoy a short holiday with 
her husband, she has ful- 
filled various official engage- 
ments. On.December 8 she 
unveiled four commemora- 
tive tablets at the base of 
the Malta War Memorial at 
Floriana. These consist of 
the armorial bearings of 
Malta, the message of King 
George V. at the end of the 
1914-18 War; the message 
from the present King 
awarding the George Cross 
to the island ; and the cita- 
tion of President Roosevelt 
of December 7, 1943. On 
December 6 the Princess and 
the Duke of Edinburgh 
visited the U.S. cruiser 
Des Moines accompanied by 
Admiral Sir Arthur Power, 
C.-in-C., Mediterranean. 
They were received by Vice- 
Admiral J. J. Ballentine, 
Commander of the U.S. 
6th Task Fleet, and watched 
manceuvres by a helicopter. 
On December 7 Princess 
Elizabeth and Countess 
Mountbatten visited hos- 
pitals. Her Royal Highness, 
who was kept closely in- 
formed of the progress of 
her baby, Prince ‘Charles, 
during his attack of tonsil- 
litis, is expected to return to 
this country shortly after 

Christmas. 
THE UNVEILING BY THE PRINCESS OF THE COMMEMORATIVE TABLETS AT THE ¥ 

BASE OF THE MALTA WAR MEMORIAL: A GENERAL VIEW IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
THE ARRIVAL OF T.R.H, PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 
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ADMIRING THE TWINS OF MRS. HARVEY, WIFE OF C.P.0. HARVEY, OF H.M.S. CHEQUERS _« 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND (LEFT) COUNTESS MOUNTBATTEN. S 
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NVEILING OF THE TABLETS ON THE WAR MEMORIAL: PRINCESS ELIZABETH SPEAKING, ‘1 
\ WITH (BEHIND) BISHOP G H.E. THE GOVERNOR AND THE DUKE, AND (RIGHT) LADY CREASY ) 
a > 
\ 
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rT‘HERE are a thousand ways of spending leisure 

hours, and one of them is to “ poke about ”’ in 
country towns and side streets, not for great works 
of art or for fine pieces of furniture, but for thos 
simple survivals of the past which were made for 
hard wear and tear and have somehow survived the 
normal rough-and-tumble of the very ordinary house- 
hold. A pleasantly discursive guide to such pursuits 
which contains much good advice comes from the pen 
of Mr. F. Gordon Roe—" English Cottage Furniture " 
(Phoenix House, Ltd. ; 12s. 6d.). He deals with the 
ordinary appointments of the rural household, from 
chests to settles and dressers, and illustrates his theme 
with fifty-six photographs. The book is designed 
for the beginner, as few technical terms as possible 
are used, and these are explained either in the text 
or in a brief glossary. 

To me the most interesting chapter is that which deals 
with country-made chairs, particularly those known as 
‘* Windsor,” and this for an irrelevant reason. It takes 
my mind back to a summer’s morning sometime 
in the 1930's when I was driving through beechwoods 
in the neighbourhood of High Wycombe on my way 
to Henley and the Regatta. In a clearing not far 
from the road were signs of activity. I stopped, and 
discovered two men busily engaged in turning chair- 
legs on a primitive pole-lathe : apparently they moved 
about the woods 
as their material 
was used up, and 
sent their pro- 
ducts to the fac- 
tories in the town. 
I had read of this 
ancient craft, but 
until that moment 
had not realised 
that it was still 
possible to make 
a living by it. 
Now I[ read in 
Mr. Roe's book 
that, as recently 
as July, 1948 (he 
refers to an article 
in the Bucks Free 
Press), ‘' bodgers”’ 
were working as 
I had seen them 
a dozen or more 
years before, This 
is how the late Sir 
Lawrence Weaver, 
in 1929, described 
this rural craft. 
 Bodgers buy 
trees as they 
grow, saw the 
trunks by hand 
into lengths suit- 
able for the leg 
of a chair, split 
these great sec- 
tions with an axe 
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FIG. 2. ASSIGNED TO circa 1760-70: 


AND CABRIOLE FRONT LEGS. 
Property of M. Harris and Sons. 
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MINCE 2 


A WINDSOR 
CHAIR WITH SHAPED CRESTING, UNPERFORATED SPLAT 


wielded with primeval skill, and then turn the leg of the 
chair on the spot, in the open air, with a pole-lathe so simple 


that it might have made the balusters of the Ark.” 


Long 


may they continue, say I, not merely because it is good 
to think that not all of us have been organised and planned 
into conformity, but also because chair-legs turned in this 
way possess an individuality denied to those produced in 


their thousands by a machine. 


Mr. Roe also draws our 


attention to the work of a well-known craftsman, Mr. Good- 
child, of Naphill, near High Wycombe, “ who has made 
Windsors of all the well-known traditional types and made 
them with an excellence and a sureness of judgment not 
merely equal to the finest antique examples, but much 


superior to many, whether old or new 
‘Goodchild Windsors ' 


; in future 
will undoubtedly be ranked with the 


finest of the period, not merely reproducing faithfully all the 
old characteristics, but doing so with rare elegance and finish.” 
No one has yet discovered when Windsor chairs obtained 


their name or why. 


One guess is as good as another, and 


I have always thought they were probably first made in 


Windsor Great Forest. 


Mr. Roe discounts the story that 


George III. took shelter one day in a cottage near the 
Castle and admired this particular type of chair and so, 


ever after, his loyal subjects, etc. 


There is probably much 


other evidence which proves that the phrase was in common 
use considerably earlier, and the following clinches the point. 
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PAGE FOR COLLBCTORS. 
WINDSOR CHAIRS. 


By 


+. I. UNDOUBTEDLY A RARITY : A WINDSOR CHAIR WHICH 


ACHIEVES A KIND OF MANNERED ELEGANCE. 
This chair, lent by Miss Una Wolsey to 
the Chair Exhibition at the Galleries of 
M. Harris and Sons last summer, is, Frank 
Davis writes, “a naive country echo of 
the modish pseudo-Gothic fashion of, | 
suppose, the 1760’s . . .”” 








FIG. 5. 


FIG. 4. 
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HOOP-BACK WINDSOR CHAIR WITH 

PRINCE OF WALES'S FEATHERS SPLAT, 
circa 1800, 

Property of Miss Frances Roe. 


SHOWING A LATE FORM 


OF BACK CONFORMING 


A NINETEENTH-CENTURY ARMCHAIR. 


Property of Mr. F. Gordon Roe, F.S.A. 


N.B.—Four-page Coloured Supplement included here. 
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FRANK DAVIS. 


It is an advertisement of April, 1730, and mentions “ all sorts of 
Windsor chairs, of all sizes, painted green or in the wood, at 
John Brown’s, at the Three Chairs and Walnut Tree in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, near the School.’"” At the same time it does not 
follow that the chairs thus advertised were the types we now 
associate with the name—merely that the term ‘‘ Windsor” 
was well known. They are homely things, and none the worse 
for that, and sometimes achieve a kind of mannered elegance 
which is very agreeable, as, for example, in Fig. 1, which 
appeared in the Chair Exhibition at M. Harris and Sons’ Galleries 
last summer, lent by Miss Una Wolsey—a naive country echo of 
the modish, pseudo-Gothic fashion of, I suppose, the 1760's, with 
a sturdy splay to the legs and a neat, curved stretcher. This 
is undeniably a rarity. The more normal types on this page are 
from the illustrations in Mr. Roe’s book. Most of us think 
of Windsors as made of beechwood, with elm seats, mostly 
saddle-back shapes, but other woods were used—even sometimes 
walnut—often yew and various fruit-woods. Nor are they by 
any means confined to the woodlands in the neighbourhood of 
High Wycombe—they were made in Somerset, in Yorkshire, in 
Norfolk, and at Mendlesham, in Suffolk. As to the latter place, 
the author reminds us that Mr. R. W. Symonds discovered 
that ‘“‘Mendlesham Chairs”’ are still known as “ Dan Day 
Chairs,’’ in honour of a local chairmaker, Daniel Day, whose son 
left home to work for Thomas Sheraton in 1790, and afterwards 
returned to his father’s workshop. Perhaps he was content to 
come back to the honest-to-goodness common sense of his native 
county and away from poor Sheraton’s odd fancies. Somehow 
that gifted designer gives the impression of having been a trifle 
difficult as a constant companion—unless, that is, one is a 
collector of eccentricities. I call as witness Sheraton himself, 
for did he not write the following note beneath a design for 
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peculiar to the 
taste of females, 
I have assigned 
the use of this bed 
for a single lady, 
though it will 
equally accom- 
modate a single 
gentleman.’’ 
There are many 
varieties of Wind- 
sor chairs differing 
in detail only, and 
the five illustrated 
here present the 
reader with a fair 
cross-section. It 
will be noted that 
both Fig. 1 and 
Fig. 2 possess 
cabriole legs, a 
feature which in 
itself gives a cer- 
tain air of distinc- 
tion. Fig. 3, with 
the splat at the 
back cut to a 
somewhat rudi- 
mentary sil- 
houette of the 
Prince of Wales's 
feathers, is more 
difficult to find 
than most types, 
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SAID TO HAVE COME FROM WALES: 
STICK-BACK AND 
CHAIR. 


FIG. 4. 
AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
LEG VARIETY OF WINDSOR 


Property of Mr. Peter Desborough. 


IMustrations in Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5 reproduced 920 is a rural 
from “ English Cottage Furniture,” by Cour- edition of the pat- 
tesy of the Publishers, Phanix House, Lid. tern made popular 


in so much distinguished furniture by Hepplewhite. 
Another agreeable design for the back splat in chairs 
of this type is the wheel. Fig. 5 is quite late as these 
things go, and is decidedly clumsy. Many will prefer 
the no-nonsense simplicity of Fig. 4—its roominess 
(if such a word exists), its cunning curves, and the 
uncompromising gawkiness of its straight legs. New 
England, by the way, makes a considerable fuss—and 
a very proper fuss—about its own native Windsors, 
and admits that the tradition came from us, and 
developed on much the same lines. Are Windsors 
easy to find to-day? Not so easy. Listen to our 
author. “Country chairs in general now find so 
ready a market, that one looks back wistfully to the days 
when nobody wanted them. When I was still a boy, 
a large store in Kensington had somehow acquired 
literally masses of old country chairs, many of 
eighteenth-century date. I remember seeing theme 
stacked on top of each other from floor to ceiling— 
pick as you please at 5s. a chair! Almost any of 
them would now command an average figure of 
£4 to £5. I managed to buy a couple out of my 
limited pocket-money, and only wish I had had the 
means and inclination to stock-up with more.” 
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N the early hours of September 21 the manager of the 
Prince Llewellyn Hotel, Beddgelert, Carnarvon- 
shire, was awakened by the barking of his dog. 
Mr. Tillotson, the manager in question, then heard 
a series of irregularly spaced bangs which seemed to him 
to be more like a naval broadside than anything else 
he had heard before. The weather had shown no 
tendency to storminess in the last few days and 
the night had been clear and fine when he retired 
to bed, so he was almost sure that the noise was 
not thunder. Nothing further happened, and he 
went to sleep again. 

In the morning the queer thing that had 
gone bump in the night was temporarily 
forgotten. At about mid-day Mrs. Tillotson, 
in the course of her usual affairs, entered 
the upstairs lounge of the hotel—a room 
directly under part of the roof, and conse- 
quently with a sloping ceiling which came 
down to just within 3 ft. of the floor on either 
side of the longer walls. This room was 
covered in plaster-dust which had obviously 
been released from a jagged hole in the 
ceiling. Lying on the floor not directly 
beneath the hole, but almost 3 ft. away, 
was a lump of dark stone. This was un- 
doubtedly the cause of the damage, as, 
although covered with dust itself, there 
remained stuck to it a small piece of yellow 
plaster which corresponded to an abrasion 
in the wall below the ceiling. Evidently the 
missile had penetrated the roof, emerging at an 
angle to the vertical, and had hit the wall 
before coming to rest on the floor. The floor 
itself was only slightly damaged, a board 
was cracked across, but the wood was old 
and not in good condition, and Mr. Tillotson 
later expressed the opinion that an equal 
amount of damage could easily have been 
done by a man striking his heel hard on 
the spot. 

Further investigation showed that the 
stone had indeed come through the roof, 
making a neat round hole in four over- 
lapping thicknesses of slate (about § in.), 
shattering the underlying lath (about 1 in. 
by 2 in. in section), making a tiny dent in 
the bottom edge of an H-section iron 
girder, and, lastly, breaking through the 
plaster ceiling into the room below. 

The origin of the stone was a mystery. 
When the dust had been removed it 
appeared a dark-brown colour, but after 
an hour or so it seemed again to be covered 
with a fine white powder. Mr. Tillotson 
then cleaned it with a wire brush and 
was surprised to find that it was really a 
dark-grey colour, with areas of an almost 
black crust, and containing specks of 
bright white metal. It was extremely 
hard and an attempt to cut it on an 
emery wheel failed. He admits how curious 
it is that even then he did not connect it 
with the bangs he heard in the night. 
However, the stone was recognized that 
evening by an old miner, Mr. William Owen, 
in the bar of the hotel, who remembered 
going to a museum many years before and 
having seen specimens of meteorites there. 

The next piece of information came 
from a shepherd who had been going 
home, walking away from Beddgelert 
towards Moel Hebog, when he became 
aware of a light in the sky behind him 
to the north-east. He turned round, but 
the light had vanished; after three or 
four seconds he heard a few loud reports 
from the direction of the village, abouta j, 
mile away, but nothing more happened. It 
became clear that he and Mr. Tillotson had 


PRINCE LLEWELLYN HOTEL, BEDDGELERT, ON SEPTEMBER 21 
ON THIS PAGE, IN THE GROUNDS OF THE SCIENCE BUILDINGS OF DURHAM 
THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE COMPARATIVE SIZE OF THE STONE. 
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THE BEDDGELERT METEORITE : A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING HOW MUCH OF THE THIN BLACK CRUST HAS BEEN 
BROKEN OFF, PROBABLY ON IMPACT WITH THE ROOF OF THE HOTEL OR THE ROCKS ABOVE. 

Reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum (Natural History). 
Although our atmosphere is bombarded with a steady rain of meteorites at the rate, according to 


one estimate, of 100,000,000 a day, they soon become intensely hot, are completely vaporised, and 
and reach the earth, 


lumps are sometimes 
for meteorites, but they are in 
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By K. F. CHACKETT. 


(Londonderry Laboratory for Radiochemistry, Durham 
Umiversity.) 


Abersoch and the other in Knutsford, Cheshire. The 
former had seen a luminous body flash through the 
heavens towards Beddgelert at about the time in 
question. A lady at Knutsford stated that her 
mother had been very disturbed by what she 
thought must have been a very large shooting-star. 
Further enquiry showed that the meteor had been 





HOLDING THE METEORITE, WEIGHING OVER 4 LS., WHICH FELL THROUGH THE ROOF OF THE 





meteorites survive the 


picked up in the south and east of 
reality concretions 


MR. K. F. CHACKETT, THE AUTHOR 


[Actual size.) 


England, 
of iron sulphide (pyrites) formed in the chalk. 
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THE BEDDGELERT METEORITE. 


travelling downwards through the sky roughly in the 
direction of the Welsh village. Soon after the fall 
Mr. Tillotson was visited by a gentleman from 
Criccieth, who had also read of the incident in the 
Press and had observed a meteor moving towards 
the village at about thirteen minutes to three. 

At Durham University, scientific workers in Pro- 
fessor Paneth’s laboratory have been engaged for 
many years in the study of meteorites. News of this 
fall did not reach us until September 27, but, as soon 
as I could make arrangements, I and my collaborator, 
P. Reasbeck, hastened to Beddgelert, arriving 
on the evening of the 30th, and immediately 
began what turned out to be a fruitless search 
of the countryside for further pieces of the 
stone. In spite of a large reward being 
offered, no more pieces have been found, 
although, in view of apparently fresh cleavage 
planes visible on the stone, it is unlikely that 
this latest visitor from outer space has reached 
the Earth without fellow-travellers. 

As a result of advertisements it has been 
established that the meteor was seen by 
several other people living in such diverse 
places as Carnarvon, Grange-over-Sands, 
Penmaenmawr, and Prestbury, Cheshire. A 
report was even received from some fishermen 
off the Cornish coast who saw a light in the 
northern sky, although it is not certain that 
this was due to the meteorite. The accounts 
received from the correspondents at Carnarvon 
and Grange-over-Sands are a little doubtful, 
since they give the times as 2 o'clock and 
1.30 respectively, but, of course, it is easy 
to make a mistake in the time in the middle 
of the night. Otherwise, alf correspondents 
agree in describing the meteor as a brilliant 
white or blue-white disc, moving roughly 
towards Beddgelert. The Prestbury observer 
mentioned the emission of a trail of sparks, 

and when I interviewed the Knutsford 
fea lady she spoke of a golden tail and a 

blue “nose."” The Grange - over - Sands 
observer believed that the meteor broke 
up and a portion which became non- 
luminous may have fallen in Morecambe 
Bay. A mighty rushing sound was heard 
by the Carnarvon correspondent, who was, 
unlike the others, out of doors at the 
time, but none of the others heard any- 
thing, except the Penmaenmawr observer, 
who heard a slight distant explosion a 
few seconds after the meteor disappeared. 
On October 2, thanks to Mr. Tillotson’'s 
generous permission to take the meteorite 
to Durham, we were privileged to subject 
it here to scientific tests. We found 
that [it weighed 795 grams, having a 
density of about 3.25. We have not yet 
completed a normal chemical analysis or 
petrographic examination, but prelim- 
inarily the meteorite may be classified 
as a black chondritic stone containing 
specks of iron-plus-nickel, which may make 
up 10 per cent. or so of the weight. 
Our interest here, in the Londonderry 
Laboratory for Radiochemistry, is primarily 
in the radioactive properties of matter, 
but we soon found that the meteorite 
exhibited no appreciable radioactivity. 
We have determined its content of 
helium, finding quantities of the order of 
five-millionths of a cubic centimetre per 
gram. We are proposing to perform 
helium analyses of the stony and the 
iron parts independently, and also uranium 
and thorium analyses. In this way we 
shall be able to determine the geological 
age of the two phases independently, 
since both uranium and thorium break 





heard the same sounds at practically the 
same time, i.¢., twelve or thirteen minutes to 


three (01.47 G.M.T.). 


heard the bangs; this was an old man, Mr. 


“WITH BEST WISHES.” 


This is the time to think of Christmas presents—especially for friends 


Only one other person seems to have | overseas. Those in search of a present likely to be appreciated will find 
| that a year’s subscription to The /ilustrated London News provides 


William Williams, who lives at Llanfrothen, | an ideal gift. 


He was awake at the time and described the 


sounds accurately, and saw that the sky aa carte ia. 
| ment, “ The Illustrated London News,"” Commonwealth House, 
Oxford St., London, W.C.1, and include the name and address of the person 
| to whom the copies are to be sent and the price of the subscription. 
Canada, £5; Elsewhere abroad, £5 5s. (to include the Christmas Number). 


was illuminated for an instant, but he did 
not see a luminous body, nor could he 
give the time exactly. 

During the next few days Mr. Tillotson 








; th-east of Beddgelert. Each week as the new copy arrives the recipient will be reminded afresh | 
obeut four mis cos ad of the kind thought and good wishes of his or her friend at home in Britain. 
Orders for subscriptions for The /Ilustrated London News to be sent overseas 
They should be addressed to: The Subscription Depart- 
New 


down to helium—and lead—at known 
rates. It will be interesting to check 
whether both phases are of the same age. 

The best thanks of everyone here 
are offered to Mr. and Mrs. Tillotson, who 
have so kindly made this material avail- 
able to us for scientific research. Half 
of the stone will find its permanent 
resting-place in the famous meteorite 
collection at the Natural History Museum, 
it having been acquired by the Trustees 
of the British Museum partly by pur- 
chase and partly by presentation from 
= Mrs. Tillotson. 








received letters from two persons, one in L 
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SHOWING THE VAST QUANTITIES OF LOGS ENCLOSED BY BOOMS MADE FROM LARGE LOGS CHAINED TOGETHER : AN AERIAL VIEW OF LOG PONDS IN THE BAYS OF LAKE SUPERIOR, WHERE 
TIMBER FOR PULPING IS STORED AFTER HAVING BEEN BROUGHT DOWN FROM THE FORESTS. 


HE colour photographs of 

the province and city of 
Quebec on another page of this 
issue include one of pulp-wood 
logs in the storage lake on 
Upper Saguenay. The illus- 
trations on these pages depict 
other aspects of the great 
Canadian industry which sup- 
plies much of the world’s news- 
print, and show how the logs 
from the primeval forests start 
their journey to the breakfast- 
tables of the world, which they 
eventually reach in the form of 
the daily newspaper. These 
photographs show some of the 
Thunder Bay Company's activi- 
ties, which produce about 
90,000 tons of high-grade news- 
print annually at Port Arthur, 
Ontario. The Company operates 
a groundwood pulp mill, known 
as the Current River Mill, as it 
is situated at the mouth of that 
river, and a pulp and newsprint 
mill at the Strathcona exten- 
sion on Bare Point, Lake 
Superior, named Bare Point 
Mill. The company has all the 
essentials for the successful 
operation of newsprint mills, 
an abundance of hydro-electric 
power from the Nipigon River 
developments, an immediately 
available supply of pulpwood 
with adequate forest reserves, 
and sufficient and _ suitable 
waterways to carry logs from 
cutting areas to mills. Their 
pulpwood supply includes 
spruce, balsam, jackpine and_ 
poplar, and is assured for many 
years; and Lake Superior lies 
at their “back door."’ Logs 
come down the Nipigon and 
other fast-flowing rivers, and 
on completion of the voyage 
are stored in the protected bays 
of Lake Superior. Booms are 


ONTARIO TIMBER STARTS ON ITS TRANSFORMATION INTO NEWSPRINT: FROM 
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HOW THE LOGS ARE DRIVEN THROUGH THE NARROWS OF THE NIPIGON RIVER INTO LAKE SUPERIOR, WHERE 
THEY ARE TO BE STORED: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE STREAM OF TIMBER WHICH HAS BEEN BROUGHT DOWN 
THE RIVER BY EXPERT AND NIMBLE-FOOTED LUMBERJACKS. 





HOW THE JAMS OF LOGS ARE DISPERSED WHEN COMING DOWN THE 





WATERWAYS : A FEW STICKS OF DYNAMITE HAVE BEEN PLACED ON A LONG POLE, PUSHED UNDER THE WATER 


BENEATH THE JAM AND DETONATED BY LONG-BURNING WATERPROOF FUSE—WHILE THE LUMBERJACK RUNS FOR HIS LIFE. 


formed of large logs chained 
together, and these surround a 
very considerable number of 
logs, which thus held closely 
together, can be towed as if 
they were rafts. A veritable 
navy is used to bring the wood 
from the cutting areas to the 
mills. Long boats aid their 
movement through narrow, 
treacherous reaches. “ Alliga- 
tors," as the narrow, steel- 
hulled boats with protected 
propellers are called, barge 
through log-jams; heavy lake 
tugs, take freighters and atten- 
dant work-boats tow and escort 
the booms through Nipigon 
Lake and Lake Superior, until 
they reach the protected bays. 
From thence they are fed into 
a narrow channel and up a jack 
ladder into the “ slasher shack,"’ 
where they are cut into 2-ft. 
lengths. These sticks are taken 
by chain conveyer into * bark- 
ing drums," where the bark is 
stripped off. From thence the 
timber goes either to the ground- 
wood mill, the “ chippers,”’ or 
the storage pile. The final mix- 
ture of pulp contains 80 to 90 
per cent. groundwood pulp and 
10 to 20 per cent. sulphite pulp, 
colouring and alum, these being 
produced by different methods ; 
and, after various other opera- 
tions, is transformed into paper, 
wound on rolls ready for ship- 
ment. The “ chippers"’ men- 
tioned previously are machines 
which cut the timber into 
minute squares which are then 
treated under steam pressure SHOWING AN 
with a “cooking liquor" of 

sulphur dioxide, before under- 

going an operation to produce pure cellulose fibre. 
pulp industry is as important as 


lumberjacks, who guide the logs on their journey down the waterways 


the forests must be strong, daring and agile young men. When 


PRIMEVAL CANADIAN FOREST TO 


the scientific and engineering angles, for the metal hooks, but if the jam is severe, 


“ALLIGATOR” IN USE WHEN BRINGING LOGS DOWN-RIVER: THIS DIESEL-DRIVEN STEEL-HULLED CRAFT WITH WELL-PROTECTED 
PROPELLER, CAN BUCK ITS WAY INTO THE LOG-JAMS. IT IS ONE OF THE CRAFT USED BY PULP-MILL “NAVIES.” 


The human element in the wood- ‘ they can sometimes be broken up by lumberjacks operating poles fitted with 
charges of dynamite are inserted below 


from the logs and detonated by long-burning waterproof fuses—but the lumberjacks 
the logs jam must make a quick getaway. 


THE BREAKFAST-TABLES OF THE WORLD. 
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STRANGE SCULPTURES OF LAKE CHAD: NEW LIGHT ON THE CRYPTIC SAO. 











C ontimued 
ninth century to theend of thesixteenth. The majority of them 
then dispersed under the pressure of the Muslim peoples, who 
came from the north and with whom some of the natives inter- 
married ; their descendants are the actual Kotoko. The richness 
of the Chad region in ancient establishments attributed to the 
Sao is extraordinary ; we have been able to list nearly 300 
abandoned mounds, ruins of towns, villages and cult-sites. The 
soundings and excavations made in eighty of these sites, their 
aspect and Yhe nature of the discoveries made in them allow 
thém to be classed in three categories. The region of Lake 
Fitri, about 186 miles east of Lake Chad, contains the oldest, as is 
proved by oral tradition, Arab MSS. and the important Neo- 
lithic material, polished axes and arrow-heads, which can be 
[Continued below, centre. 











FIG. I. PROBABLY REPRESENTING A MASKED DANCER: 

‘ ONE OF THE MANY TERRA-COTTA STATUETTES DIS- 

COVERED IN THE TAGO SANCTUARY. SEEMINGLY INTER- 
MEDIATE BETWEEN FIGS. 2 AND 3. 





In numerous previous issues we have illustrated the remarkable 
sculptures which have been discovered in Nigeria, notably the 
astonishing Ifé heads. Recently, however, totally different sculp- 
tures, no less remarkable in their way, have been found in French 
Central Africa, near Lake Chad, by M. Jean-Paul Lebeuf and 
his wife, Mme. Annie Masson Detourbet, who write: 


TT*HE surprising sculptures dug up at Tago (Chad), although 
comparable with the previous discoveries of J.-P. Lebeuf, 
constitute a sensational discovery in revealing an aspect of 
Negro art previously totally unknown. Based in the first place on 
the information furnished by European travellers and by rare 
Continued below . 














FIG. 2. WITH TYPICAL SQUARED SHOULDERS AND DUCK- , 
BILL MOUTH: A TAGO STATUETTE OF TERRA-COTTA, . 
BELIEVED TO REPRESENT A DEIFIED ANCESTOR. ABOUT 

I FT. HIGH. 
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FIG. 3. A RAM- OR GOAT-HEADED HUMAN FIGURE, WITH 
NECKLACE : ONE OF THE MANY MASKED DANCER STATU- 
ETTES OF THE TAGO SANCTUARY. ABOUT I3 INS. HIGH. 





Continued.) 
on the mound and into dazzling light, through a breach in 
the wall which surrounds the ruin. All the places which 
promised at first sight to provide some objects were dug, turned 
over and the soil riddled. One of these digs was incredibly rich. 
In the centre two human statues, standing on a thick pedestal, 
lay at the bottom of an urn like a funerary jar, filled with sand 
and around which four terra-cotta bowls were disposed in 
accordance with the four cardinal points, each one being 
marked with distinguishing signs. Round about were dozens 
of terra-cotta statuettes. In general, they were 9 to 15 ins. 


high, the finest, made of delicately-modelled clay, representing 
(Continued below, 
































Continued . | 

found there. These sites mark halting-places 
in the migration of a group of Sao, negroes, 
it appears, who have come from the north 
(about the twelfth century) by Koufra, 
Faya, Mao, Moussoro and the Chadian 
Bahr-el-Gazal. In the southern part of 
the Chadian plain, short and rather low 
mounds, their surface covered with small 
terra-cotta fragments with few well- 
preserved objects, are the ancient sites of 
a cult where the chiefs go after their 
enthronement to make traditional offerings 
to the spirits of the earth. They have pro- 
vided relatively few objects, while the great 
mounds, surrounded with a wall, are veri- 
table archeological treasure-houses. They 
mark ancient occupied sites comparable 
with the great and still-flourishing Kotoko 
cities such as Goulfeil and Logone-Birni. 
Tago is of this type. It was, at the time 
when we found it, a great expanse covered 
with wild plants and surroundéd with 
a screen of tufted trees. Emerging from 
the shade, one emerged immediately 
[Continued above, right. 












































FIG. 4. EXCAVATING A NECROPOLIS OF THE 

CRYPTIC SAO PEOPLE OF THE CHAD AREA 
(NINTH TO SIXTEENTH CENTURIES): THESE 
FUNERARY URNS OFTEN HOLD STATUERTTES. 





Continued.) 

Arab MSS., the work of seeking for the traces of 
the enigmatic Sao people has been pursued over 
several years and now permits the formation of a 
first idea of this lost civilisation. The investiga- 
tions of the 1948 season, based in their turn on 
these essential premises, have made the picture 
somewhat clearer. The principal difficulty in 
drawing conclusions from these researches de- 
rives from the confusion made by the actual 
inhabitants of the country—the principal source 
of information—between the immigrants who 
arrived at different epochs, no certain chronology 
being possible—at least for the present. It is 
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FIG. 7. EXCAVATING A POTTERY VESSEL jj) 

NEAR LAKE CHAD : SUCH COVERED VESSELS | 

ARE COMMON IN THIS AREA AND ACCOUNT 
FOR MANY WELL-PRESERVED FINDS. 





Continued.) 

human beings with square shoulders. They 
were decorated with numerous reliefs, collars 
of large pearls, carved pectorals, bracelets 
ringing arms stretched out in a gesture unusual 
in African negro art, hair dressed on the top 
of the head and in a complicated style and 
bearing holes intended to hold plumes (Figs. 2, 
6, 8,10, 11, 13,14). Others, less interesting — 
at least from the asthetic point of view—con- 
firmed the tradition of the masked dancers, 
who, among the Sao, took part in the religious 
feasts which are comparable with those one still 
sees in plenty of African populations. These 
are figurative representations of human beings 





nevertheless proved that the Sao—a name which 





perhaps signifies simply ‘ men "—installed FIG. 5. 
themselves in successive groups to the south HIGH 
of Lake Chad, where they are found from the DERIVING 


(Continued above 


A BRONZE PENDANT} INS, Fic. 6. 
EXCAVATED AT MIDIGUE, PERHAPS 
FROM A NUBIAN TRADITION, 





MORE ELABORATE : 
AT TAGO. 


COMPARABLE WITH FIG. 2, BUT 
A FRAGMENT FOUND \ 
(8§ ins. wipe.) 





genera'ly wearing masks of oxen and rams; often 

defaced, they are clumsily modelled, massive 

and unadorned (Figs. 1,3, 12, 15). As to whether 
ic 


4 ontemued opposiic, comive. 





Figs. | to 4, © to 8—photographs by A. Masson Detourbet and /.-P. Lebeuf (Keystone) ; Figs. 5, 9 to 1\6—photographs by Sougez 
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MASKED DANCERS AND DEIFIED ANCESTORS: RELICS OF AN AFRICAN CULTURE. 
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FIG. 9. IN A SOMEWHAT MORE NATURAL- 

oe SR : ISTIC STYLE: A STRONGLY-MOULDED 

FIG. 8. PART OF A TAGO STATUETTE THE SQUARE. . HEAD FROM A STATUETTE FOUND AT Oe a a baa ee oe — 

GHOULSGGRD TYTS—~GUNLY NOEGLAED AbD enewine, \ TOUMTI. ABOUT 3} INS. HIGH. y ) FIG. 10. PERHAPS THE FINEST OF THE HEADS FOUND AT 

THE TOP OF THE HEAD, HOLES TO HOLD PLUMES. (ABOUT 
7t INS. WIDE.) 


uae 4AM AMR LRRRAEA NEA AAA ABABA LAAQLUG EDTA TALS AARLONARR ANA m 
rt anyaaanannien ssa “ YUEDENENENAAUC UN CUNSTRNN LAMAN UE DEVEENGARNMANDN GANA AMEE PUAN EARENAQOQEYESATOAUTTOUURSANA SAY ULLLLOUNDA A 


TAGO : BOLD, HIGHLY STYLISED BUT VIVID-——FROM A DEIFIED 
ANCESTOR STATUETTE. ABOUT 4t INS. HIGH. 


FIG. 12. MASSIVE, CLUMSILY MODELLED, YET 

SINISTER AND IMPRESSIVE: ONE OF THE MASKED 

DANCER STATUETTES DISCOVERED AT TAGO. COM- 
FIG. II. PERHAPS THE BEST COMPLETE EXAMPLE OF THE PARE FIGS. I AND 3. ABOUT I FT. HIGH. FIG. 13. ANOTHER VIEW OF THE STATUETTE SHOWN IN 
DEIFIED-ANCESTOR TYPE OF STATUETTE DISCOVERED AT FIG. II. THE SHOULDER FORMATION SEEMS TO INDICATE 
TAGO. FIG. 13 IS ANOTHER VIEW. ABOUT Qf INS. HIGH. A DIFFERENT RACE FROM THAT NOW INHABITING THE AREA. 


71G. 15. A RAM’S HEAD IN TERRA-COTTA—ALSO FROM 

THE TAGO SANCTUARY. IT 1S 3} INS. HIGH AND MAY 

HAVE HAD A HUMAN BODY IN THE STYLE OF FIGS. I, 
3 AND 12, 


Continues | 
some of these statuettes recall discoveries made towards the 
Near East, and whether some of them come from a source 
adjacent to that of the bronze jewels (Fig. 5) worked by the 
: aa goldsmiths who were the trustees of a distant tradition- 
penal ne cn tcanrpst le. ea yaaa perhaps Nubian—nothing can yet be certainly affirmed. Other 
TE. SS oe a ere expeditions should be undertaken and further fully-equipped 
{ ANCESTOR HEADS, IT HAS CURIOUS AND UNUSUALLY } OO it these mounds organised so that the mystery 
ae seeneotll which still envelops the past of the plain of Chad may be pierced. 


FIG. 16. “ THE BANKER": AN EXTRAORDINARY HUMAN 

HEAD, WHICH HAS BEEN SO NICKNAMED BY ITS 

DISCOVERERS. OF TERRA-COTTA, FOUND IN THE TAGO 
SANCTUARY, AND ABOUT 2) INS. HIGH, 


Rane enn 
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THE WORLD WE LIVE IN: FACETS OF LIFE AT HOME AND IN 


AMERICA. 


A CONCERT PLATFORM IN THE ARENA OF THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL: 


MR. GEORGE WELDON 
REHEARSING 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA FOR THE NEW ERA CONCERT ON DECEMBER 6. A STAINLESS-STEEL CEILING FOR THE U.S. SENATE CHAMBER, THE NEW CEILING 
At the New Era Concert at the Albert Hall on December 6 the artists performed on a platform erected in the HAS FIFTEEN TINY HOLES PER SQUARE INCH, REPLACES GLASS. 
centre of the arena in order to improve the acoustics. Mr. George Weldon is shown rehearsing the , pan , , 
‘ ‘ “ ; ” ; ; ‘ " During the present recess workmen have been busy installing a new ceiling in the United States Senate 
Philharmonia Orchestra, which contributed “ A Hill Song,” by Percy Grainger, given for the first time in Europe. porto Bog _ glass has been replaced by stainless steel which has fifteen tiny holes per square inch. 
A coloured glass seal of the United States will occupy the circle (top, centre). 


, WHICH 


THE GOLDEN ARROW IN COLLISION OUTSIDE VICTORIA STATION ON DECEMBER 9: 


LIGHT ENGINE WHICH, AFTER TILTING 
As the Golden Arrow boat train “p 
into by a train leaving for West 


THE BOAT TRAIN AND THE DERAILED 
OVER, WAS HIT BY A LOCAL TRAIN. 


proached Victoria Station on December 9, it collided with a light engine : 


this tilted over and was run 
roydon, 


The driver and firemen of the light engine and seven passengers in the local train were taken 
to hospital, but not detained. 
len Arrow was not 


derailed and no one travelli: THE NEW TROPICAL DRESS FOR THE W.R.N.S. WHICH HAS BEEN 
in it was injured, —- 


Vv ING : THE W DRESS, WITH 
the engine and fron APPROVED BY THE KING (LEFT) NE q 
were scarred by — cones AN OPEN COLLAR AND FLARED SKIRT, COMPARED WITH THE 


OLD DRESS (RIGHT), WHICH BUTTONED UP TO THE NECK. 





INDICATING THE ROUTE OF THE TYNE TUNNELS FOR CYCLISTS AND PEDESTRIANS 
VIEW OF THE TYNE BETWEEN JARROW AND HOWDON, 

The tunnels for cyclists and pedestrians now being constructed 30 ft. below the Tyne to link Jarrow and Howdon 

are to be completed within a r. Work has to be carried out under compressed air conditions and employees must 


33 a medical examination bulkhead, necessary on account of air pressure, was expected shortly to be removed 
Bissovesten of archmological interest during the two years of work have included elk antlers, bison bones and deer horns. 


AN AERIAL 


BUILT TO PREVENT THE COMPRESSED AIR FROM THE HOWDON END ESCAPING, AND FITTED 
WITH A PRESSURE GAUGE: A BULKHEAD IN THE TYNE TUNNEL. 
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THE CHANCELLOR OF WESTERN GERMANY: DR. KONRAD ADENAUER AT HOME. 
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THE LEADER OF WESTERN GERMANY: DR. KONRAD ADENAUER, THE CHANCELLOR 
OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC, PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE BALCONY OF HIS HOME. 


sagen oosante apennamnannnnesonnentans 
CONSIDERED BY MANY TO BE THE MOST IMPORTANT GERMAN SINCE HITLER 
DR. ADENAUER, WHO IS SEVENTY-THREE YEARS OLD, AT HIS DESK AT HOME. 


Dr. Konrad Adenauer, who is regarded by many, both in Germany and elsewhere, as 
the most important German, politically, since Hitler, is not only the Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Western Germany, but the leader and the founder of the Christian 
Democratic Union, the largest single party in the Government. Before the war he 
was especially associated with Cologne, of which he was Lord Mayor from the first 
World War to the advent of Hitler. He did a great deal for the city, to which he 
stands in much the same relation that Joseph Chamberlain did to Birmingham 
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DR. ADENAUER AT HOME, WITH TWO OF HIS SEVEN CHILDREN—(LEFT) GEORG (EIGHTEEN) 
AND LOTTE (TWENTY-FOUR). BEHIND THEM HANGS HIS PORTRAIT. 


vSOONAAAMUNAEARUA ACSA HENS H 1898S ANONNN 
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DR. ADENAUER IN THE LIBRARY OF HIS RHOENDORF HOME, A DEVOUT ROMAN CATHOLIC, 
HE 4S CONSIDERED A “‘ GOOD EUROPEAN " AND IS KNOWN TO HAVE PRO-FRENCH LEANINGS, 





DR. ADENAUER, WHO LEARNT HIS POLITICS WITH THE CATHOLIC CENTRE PARTY, 15 THE 
FOUNDER OF THE CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATIC UNION, WHICH WELCOMES PROTESTANT SUPPORT. 


— nt | 


He was dismissed from his post immediately Hitler seized power and remained 
irreproachably anti-Nazi despite overtures from the Nazis, who would gladly have 
used his prestige. He is a devout Roman Catholic and was originally associated 
with the strictly Catholic Centre Party. The Christian Democratic Union, however, 
welcomes Protestant support, and Dr. Adenauer is regarded as an astute and capable 
political tactician, hard-working, honest and a ‘ good European.” His home at which 
these photographs were taken is at Rhoendorf, near Bonn, the West German capital. 
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The World ‘of the Theatre. 
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"ABRAIRS OF THE HEART. 


Ry J. C. TREWIN. 





of the piece before, a confession that made students 
of the Manchester school of drama smile tolerantly 
‘ Hindle Wakes ” is a strong, full-weighted affair with 
not a speech misplaced; it is remarkable now for 
the appearance of Herbert Lomas in the part he 
created thirty-seven years ago. Nat Jeffcote, staunch, / 
obstinate Lancastrian, with a voice that has in it the / 
wind of the Pennines and the clacking of looms, is é 


— what a lot of love!’ savs Dorn, the doctor 
at the end of the first act of “‘ The Seagull,”’ 
as he looks across the moonlit lake. I felt like echoing 
him after a London fortnight in which we were offered, 
love-affairs of Hindle (somewhere 
of Noel Coward's Mayfair 
and of 


expect to see the Hermiones at work as gay witches 
of comedy on their own Blasted Heath. There will 
be no complaint when Miss Gingold is all but throttling 
Miss Baddeley with the telephone flex, or when Miss B 
is acting as a far-too-lavish hostess. 

So much for the mock-love of 1925. It 





im succession, the 
in Lancashire) during 1912 


in 1925; of a Russian country house in 1840; 


is more serious in Stanley Houghton’s “‘ Hindle among the lights of the century’s drama: Lomas’s : 
Wakes "’—with its aggressively Lancastrian performance is unexampled in its vein. The play may | 
title—at the Arts Theatre, a play that resembles be about the loves of Fanny, Alan and Beatrice : many . 
the Coward comedy : 


as much as an oak 
does an aspen. This 
again is an urban love- 
story; but the town 
is some way from 
Shepherd Market. It 
is up in Lancashire, 
where there is no time 
for fancy business— 
and, moreover, in a 
Lancashire of 1912 
where, if it is proved 
that Fanny Hawthorn, 
weaver’s daughter, 
spent an illicit week- 
end at Llandudno with 
Alan Jefficote, mill- 
owner's son, there can 
be only one sequel: 
Alan must marry 
Fanny on the nail, and 
that is all there is to 
it. So the parents 
think, but Fanny will 
not and does not agree. 
Her defiance is still 
superb theatre. Play- 
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a 
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“THROUGHOUT THE EVENING AT THE DUCHESS THEATRE WE WAITED IN VAIN FOR SOMETHING IN 

THE TEXT TO STIR OUR EMOTIONS”: “THE PHILADELPHIA STORY,” SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE 

FIRST ACT WITH (L. TO R.) SETH LORD (PEACY MARMONT), UNCLE WILLIE (WILFRID HYDE WHITE), 

ELIZABETH IMBRIE (MERIEL FORBES) AND MACAULAY CONNOR (ROBERT BEATTY). MR. TREWIN SAYS 

THAT MARGARET LEIGHTON, WHO PLAYS THE PART OF THE COMPLEX PIMLADELPHIA GIRL, TRACY 
LorD, “ GLEAMS FROM THE EVENING,” 


A PAIR OF BRIGHT YOUNG THINGS OF A VANISHED DAY": HERMIONE GINGOLD 
LEFT) AND HERMIONE BADDELEY (RIGHT) IN A REVIVAL OF “ FALLEN ANGELS,” goers roamed the Arts 
NOEL COWARD'S “ YOUTHFUL JEST OF NEARLY A QUARTER OF A CENTURY AGO.” Theatre during the 
THE KNOW-ALL PARLOUR-MAID 18 ACTED BY DIANA LINCOLN (CENTRE) “ WITH : . 

A PROPERLY INFURIATING ZEAL.” MR, TREWIN SAYS: “THIS FARCE HAS SOME intervals, asking why 
WITTY TAP-TAPPING IN ITS AUTHOR'S SPECIAL MORSE.” they had never heard 


people will see it, first of all, as a revelation of the 
mind of Nathaniel Jeffcote, millowner, of Hindle, in 
the year 1912. 

This Hindle evening holds us more surely than 
the Vic’s ‘‘A Month in the Country.”’ Towards the 
end of the New Theatre premiére, Turgenev’s play 
seemed to be ribboning itself out to a full month 
indeed. True, there is much to relish. Yvonne 
Mitchell's Vera has the bloom of spring, and I find it 
hard to believe that Mark Dignam, presenting an | 
accurately-keyed chatterbox, can shed his stage 
character in the dressing-room. George Benson, as 
the nervous suitor, Bolshintsov, manages to look 
like an anxious, over-ripe plum. Walter Hudd, with 
the intelligence this fine player brings to everything, 
touches along a bewildered husband. We could well 
go through the cast. No one lacks quality, and yet 
the piece—in Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s beautiful sets— 
dawdles as one cannot remember it doing in previous 
London revivals. Michel Saint Denis, the producer, 
could have spared some of the pauses, and he and 
Angela Baddeley have seen Natalya, in her webs of 
love, as a figure all too tragic. Michael Redgrave 
appears now to be less sure of the languid Rakitin 
than he was in the St. James's revival (with another 


the more opulent reaches of Philadelphia society in 
1939. All of these plays are single-minded. In 
‘Hindle Wakes "’ we have to decide whether Fanny 
should marry Alan; in “ Fallen Angels’ we have the 
picture of Julia and Jane growing steadily tipsier 
as they wait for the lover who does not arrive; in 
‘ A Month in the Country "’ we have a criss-cross of love 
that might well have excited another phrase of Dorn’s, 
‘What bundles of nerves they all are!’ Finally, 
we spend the evening in “‘ The Philadelphia Story ” 
with an exasperating young woman who never seems 
quite sure to whom she is married, or what her next 


move will be. 

Here, then, is love everywhere, with nowhere a 
sub-plot of consequence. Only one play has dis- 
turbed the pattern, and that, for a wonder, is a first 
piece, a curtain-raiser, Noel Coward's ‘ unpleasant 
comedy " of “ Fumed Oak,’’ which precedes “ Fallen 
\ngels ' at the Ambassadors. No love is lost here: 
indeed, there is none to lose. This portrait of a 
rebellious inner-suburban husband is Coward at his 
most misguided, a bargain-counter playlet that must 
be surprised to find itself again on a West End stage. 
It is written with a hatchet, and its performance 
does not suffer from under-emphasis. Luckily it 


lasts for only half-an-hour, and the way is clear for 
the repetition of Coward's youthful jest of nearly a 
quarter of acentury ago. This farce, ‘‘ Fallen Angels,” 
has some witty tap-tapping in its author's special 
Morse. Plot hardly exists, and we wish during the 





A PLAY WHICH 13 “ REMARKABLE NOW POR THE APPEARANCE OF HERBERT 


version) a few years back. 

At the last, then, to ‘ The Philadelphia Story,” a 
comedy by Philip Barry—whose death has just been 
announced—that has a page to itself in a recent record 
of the American theatre. Over here we have heard 





over-long second act that the French lover would 
indeed arrive and cut short a business which is beginning 
to strain the invention of its players. Still, 


usually finds a line to thrust us back into 
good humour, The years have not injured 
his know-all parlourmaid who would have sent 
Patience, screaming, from the monument: 
Diana Lincoln acts the girl with a properly 
infuriating zeal. 

As Julia and Jane, Hermione Baddeley and 
Hermione Gingold turn the piece into a long 
and reasonably funny revue sketch in their 
special manner. It is rather as if these 
witty people were parodying the performance 
of an early Coward play. They revel in the 
sugared malice, the purring watchfulness, 
the powdered-glass in syrup: often they are 
most amusing, but they never seem to have 
much relation to the Jane and Julia of 
whom Coward had thought. Still, I do not 
believe this will matter; most people now 


LOMAS IN THE PART HE CREATED THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO”: “ HINDLE 
’ 

WAKES,” AT THE ARTS THEATRE, SHOWING HERBERT LOMAS AS NAT 

JEFFOCOTE, “THE STAUNCH, OBSTINATE LANCASTRIAN.” MR. TREWIN 


Coward SAYS HIS PERFORMANCE 18 “ UNEXAMPLED IN ITS VEIN.” 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST: NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“FALLEN ANGELS" and ‘‘ FUMED ‘OAK * * (Ambassadors).—“ With ‘ Fallen 
‘On With the Dance’ and ‘The Vortex’ all running at once, | was in an enviable 
position That is Noel Coward speaking, in his autobiography, and the year he 
celebrates! is) 1925. “ Fallen Angels,” with its feverish debate between a poe, of Bright 
Young Things of a vanished day, keeps a little of its gloss. Hermione Gingold and Hermione 
Baddeley verge on burlesque, but these endearing people can hardly be trusted together 
out of revue. “ Fumed Oak,” the curtain-raiser, is painted deal. 

“A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY " (New). eee s gay moves too slowly in its Old 
Vic revival, under Michel Saint Denis. For once remember some of its lesser 
people before the principals, though Yvonne Mitchell's ' 8 Vera | is notably fresh and right. 

“ HINDLE WAKES "’ (Arts).—Playgoers of 1949 come to the Houghton of 1912 with 
almost aoe Ly -y This Lancashire piece is a near-classic that should never have 
rested so long, performances of Herbert Lomas (Nat), Milton Rosmer, and the 
others, deserve a showing in a long-run theatre. Alec Clunes has produced. 

“THE PHILADELPHIA STORY" (Duchess).—The late Philip Barry, an 

dramatist of repute, has been less fortunate in Britain. One of his best-known pla’ 

in London ten years late, is obviously among the wines that do not travel. Sgset 
Leighton as the complex Philadelphia girl, Tracy, gleams from the evening, and there are 
other able performances. 





] 








much of this tale of high living and mixed thinking 
in Philadelphia, a play that opened in New York 
as long ago as 1939. Throughout the evening at the 


Duchess Theatre we waited in vain for some- 
thing in the text to stir our emotions. It 
was too tepid; the people seemed to be 
speaking another language, and only Margaret 
Leighton’s acting (with some efficient support 
from her colleagues) warmed the evening. I 
must report in fairness that, across the 
Atlantic, this matrimonial comedy is famed 
for its ‘‘ superb irony " and for its presentation 
of an intolerant young woman described as 
“a moon goddess, a special class of American 
female—the Married Maiden, type Philadel- 
phiensis."" I can only suppose that Miss 
Leighton has studied the type : she plays the 
girl with a shining assurance, and anyone 
interested in acting technique should notice 
how perfectly she moves. As for the piece 
itself, what a lot of love, and how very odd! 
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“LAROON TO BIRKET FOSTER”: A BRITISH WATERCOLOUR ANTHOLOGY. 
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a FROM THE RHONE”’: BY JOHN RUSKIN (1819-1900), THE VICTORIAN ART CRITIC TREES ": BY SAMUEL PALMER (1805-1581). THIS ARTIST, WHO WAS TO A GREAT EXTENT 
AND SOCIAL REFORMER, WHO ILLU STRATED HIS OWN WORKS, SUCH AS “ THE SEVEN LAMPS SELF-TAUGHT, EXHIBITED IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY AT THE AGE OF FOURTEEN. HE PRACTISED 
OF ARCHITECTURE " AND ‘‘ THE STONES OF VENICE.” BOTH IN OILS AND WATERCOLOURS 
Watercolour. 13 by 19 ins. - Watercolour, 9%} by 13} ins 
t i?’ a ‘ 
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“THE MORNING RIDE”: BY MARCELLUS LAROON (1679-1772), “CHURCH INTERIOR, MAFRA"™: BY JAMES HOLLAND 

“OLD LAROON,” HE WAS MUSICIAN, ACTOR AND (1800-1870), WHO AS A BOY WORKED AT FLOWER PAINTING 
SOLDIER AS WELL AS PAINTER. ON POTTERY IN A FACTORY, 

Pen and Wash. 14 by 11 ins. Signed and dated 1770 Wash. 17 by 11 ins. 


‘CLIFFS AT. GRAMMATICO, PAXO”: BY EDWARD LEAR 


(1812-1888), WHO WAS ALSO CELEBRATED FOR HIS ‘ BOOK THE SON OF 


OF NONSENSE.” 
Watercolour. 12) by 9b ins. 





“THE ENCHANTED CASTLE”: BY JOHN MARTIN (1789-1854), WHOSE WORK OFTEN SHOWS “ SOURCE OF THE RHINE": BY FRANCIS TOWNE (1740 ?-1816). THE DRAWING BEARS AN 
A WILD, IMAGINATIVE POWER. (Watercolour. Signed and dated 1852. OW by 16) ins.) INSCRIPTION ON THE VERSO IN THE ARTIST'S HAND. (Pen and Wash. 11% by 18 ins.) 


In our issue of November 26, Mr. Frank Davis referred to Mr. Gilbert Davis's famous 
collection of watercolour drawings and discussed the fine Loan Exhibition of his 
Rowlandsons which opened recently at Birmingham He also referred to the 
Exhibition of English Water-Colours, from Laroon to Birket Poster, which Mr. Gilbert 
Davis has arranged with the Arts Council of Great Britain. This was due to open 
at the Afts Council Gallery, 4, St. James’s Square, on December 14, and will continue 
there until January 14, 1950, when it starts on a tour of provincial galleries. On 
this page we reproduce exhibits from this show Mr. Paul Oppé, in his introduction 
to the catalogue, points out that the small but very carefully chosen group of British 


watercolours which makes up the exhibition, represents Mr. Gilbert Davis's own 
selection, and that in making it he undertook no light task as his collection must 
number more than 2000 drawings. “His choice," writes Mr. Oppé, ‘is not intended 
to provide a historic series of representative examples. Some drawings have been chosen 
as typical of the artist or the period, but others because they are surprising ; and while 
some are placed together for purposes of contrast, others are there for similarity. 
Each drawing is noteworthy .., and the whole group comprises an anthology 
or pageant of the art which, if it has no predetermined scheme, has the individuality 
which necessarily results from a twofold selection by a single mind,” 
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FICTION 


John P. Marquand. 


for such a long story. 


brilliant—and pretty spine-chilling as well. 


Charles Gray, like any other New England hopeful, has been brought up to the pursuit 
of happiness; and the pursuit of happiness means “ getting ahead.” 


exceptionally eager to get ahead. He is intelligent, 
perceptive, hard-working ; and so here he is, in middle 
life, assistant vice-president in a New York bank of 
high standing and antiquity. He has built his house, 
in a new and creditable suburb given over to business 
men whose pursuit of happiness has reached the same 
point. And he is still pursuing ; indeed he is at a crisis. 
One of the vice-presidents is dead, and either he or Roger 
Blakesley must be moved up. They have been waiting 
six months for a decision, each delicately—or in Roger's 
case, not so delicately—trying to stress his own merits, 
and butter up authority. The situation is not agreeable ; 
but then, the pursuit of happiness is not agreeable. It 
is a non-stop campaign. Never for a single second, on 
or off duty, can Charles permit himself to act on impulse. 
Every word and gesture needs thinking out. Social 
contacts and amusements represent so much 

He has to mix with just the right people, join the best 
club that will have him, and frequent it whether he likes 
or not. When there, he has to dance just so often, and 
be sure to leave at just the right time. A weary grind— 
but what can he do? He has a wife and children ; if he 
wanted to give it up, Nancy wouldn't let him. 

Then—the device is rather thin, but smooth enough— 
we switch to his early days in Clyde, Massachusetts. A 
small town with a long memory, and a place for everyone. 
And Charles's place is not quite in the top drawer. His 
father, a cultured and eccentric ne’er-do-weel, tries to 
“ beat the system "’ by gambling on the stock exchange ; 
so Charles is never tempted to get rich quick. And yet 
he tries to beat it himself by marrying a girl from Johnson 
Street, a girl of the highest caste. It nearly comes off ; 
but in the end her courage fails her, and he migrates to 
the big city, to become a mushroom among other 
mushrooms. 

The scenes in Clyde have not quite the horrid grip 
of those in New York, but they are full of admirable 
detail. What we are to make of the ending—the happy 
ending—I don’t feel sure. Is it satirical at bottom, 
or conformist ? 

“The Bitter Season,’’ by R. M. Coates (Gollancz; 
8s. 6d.), is so much to the author's credit that one would 
be glad to think highly of it. Wésteria Cottage had a 
“line,” and made a well-deserved hit. It would have 
been so easy to go on from there, exploiting criminal 
lunatics and kindred horrors—but no. This new book 
is the journal, more or less, of a normal citizen, quiet, 
sober and reflective, who is not at the war. It is about 
the war as he sees it ; and his marriage, which has broken 
up, and his dawning interest in a refugee girl. He wanders 
homelessly around, buying the early papers, looking at 
the newsreels, listening to what people say. He tries to 
feel with the combatants, and to foresee the outlines of 
peace. He notes down incidents and conversations in 
streets and bars. In between, there is his personal life, 
his memories of Laura, their separation, and the meetings 
with Valerie. It is a modest, likeable experiment, which 
has its moments of truth, and it is not dull. But still 
one can’t call it a good idea. The thoughts are too tame 
and obvious to justify the eccentric method ; nor is the 
faintness of the story to be justified by a frank avowal 
that the story part is made up. Laura, we are finally 
told, represents America, while Valerie is Europe. And 
1 suppose the hero's shrinking from a new love-affair, 
and clinging to his bachelor habits, represents isola- 
tionism. Nice—but on the whole a faux pas. 

“The Works of God,’’ by Giuseppe Berto (Secker 
and Warburg ; 8s. 6d.), also follows on a great and well- 
earned success—but this time in the same direction. 
One of its four stories is entitled “‘ The War Passed Over 
Us": which would equally have suited “ The Sky is 
Red,” or the title-story in this volume. Except that 
in ‘* The Works of God" we see it actually passing. A 
family* of Tuscan peasants is compelled to move out— 
fleeing hastily before the tide, and salvaging what is 
possible, They have hung on to the very last, and still 
they are in two minds ; Grandpa, an obstinate old man, 
and drunk as well, can hardly be budged. Still, the 
retreat is orderly at first, the salvage not contemptible. 
And then, indeed, the war passes over them. Within a 
few hours, they are beggared, stricken and dispersed ; 
they are no longer a family. This is the largest story 
in the book. Imagine what it could be, how simple, 
accurate and It is just like that. 

In “ The War Passed Over Us,” a man returns to 
the shattered house in which his wife and child have 
been killed. “ The Need to Die” describes the last 
night of a very young partisan, who is to be shot at 
daybreak. He might save himself even now ; he doesn't 
clearly see why not, but still he can’t do it. 


* Lull at Cassino " brings a slight surprise ; it is about a little group of Americans in a_ | 
They have, or think they have, a Jonah among them ; and when lots are 
drawn for an extremely dangerous patrol, one lot falls on Jonah. This is the best of all 


forward area. 


the stories as such, and in a way the most remarkable. 


OF THE WEEK. 
HERE are few novelists as smooth, as finished, as well-trimmed along the edges as_ | 
Looking back on “‘ Point of No Return "’ (Hale ; 10s. 6d.), one | 
may feel it is too spun out—or at least as much as it could bear; that the plot is 
slender, the social argument repetitive, and the distinct and solid characters rather few 
But in the main, these are afterthoughts—ungracious afterthoughts. 
The interest has rarely flagged. The study of manners and the social fabric is close and 
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MISSION AND REMINISCENCE, 


like the woman.” 


Charles has been 
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CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
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BLACK 
Examine this position carefully. 





Would yoy play 

. P-K4? Do you consider ...P-—K4 good or bad ? 

“ Positional judgment" is a phrase which has aroused 
more sheer incomprehension, not to say silent suppressed 
fury, than any other in the vocabulary of chess. It is 
the principal distinction between the first-class amateur 
and the master—most people agree on this—but even 
masters themselves, when they try to explain it, usually 
fail lamentably. 

A position which arose during a game I am at present 
playing in the British Correspondence Championship might 
enable me to throw a little light on the inexplicable. In 
the position diagrammed I considered playing ...P-K4. 
In an ordinary over-the-board game I should recoil 
instinctively from this move. I should not waste much 
time analysing it; I should consider it a bad move on 
principle, without knowing precisely why. Does the move 
look bad to you? If you can honestly answer “ Yes,” 
then you have progressed a long way in positional judgment. 

As it was in a postal game, I let myself be misled into 
considering it seriously. The more I analysed the subse- 
quent possibilities, the better the move looked. It supports 
Black’s “ plus"’ pawn and prepares the way out for 
Black’s queen's bishop. There is nothing for White in 
2. Kt-Kts5, Kt-R3 or 2. Ktx KP, Kt x Kt; 3. R-Kr, B-K2. 
I unearthed no definite refutation of it in half-an-hour of 
hard thought. It might be one of those moves which 
gives so difficult a game that in over-the-board play 
it would usually lose, whereas in correspondence play, 
where virtually infinite time can be given to every move 
at need, it might be playable. Hoping that the latter 
was the case, I played it. I was duly punished and, as 
I pen these lines, have only retained prospects of saving 
the game through a semi-miracle. In retrospect, I feel 
certain that my opponent could probably have punished 
me in any one of several different ways. 

The point of all this is that I played the move against 
my own better positional judgment, which (as events have 
proved) was more dependable than my calculating powers 
and speedier in its operation. Those people who reduce every- 
thing to formula could be, as so often, wise after the event 
and maintain that Black could not afford another pawn 
move when already behind in the development of his pieces, 
that the move loosened his centre, left a weak pawn on the 
file where his king was liable to be fixed for some time 
to come, etc., but I am prepared to swear that I could 
find another position in which a move subject to exactly 
the same criticisms would be the best available, and would 
not offend positional judgment at all. After all, I have 
shown earlier that ... P-K4 has some real merits. 

For your interest, the game mentioned actually pro- 
ceeded 8... . P-K4; 9. P-QKt4, Q-Q3 ; 10. P-Kts, QKt—Ka; 
11. P-B3, Kt-KB3; 12. Px P, P-Ks5; 13. Kt-Kts, B-K3; 
14.QKt x P, Kt x Kt; 15. Kt x Kt, Q-Kt3; 16. P-Qs5, Kt x P? 
17. Bx Kt, R-Qr ; 18, Kt-B3,Q-B4; 19. Q-K2,Qx Kt.... 
and may yet be saved. 
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had more to recount. 


on the loss of his wife. 
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Harry, I hear, says that this will be his last book. 
of easy, interesting reminiscence is inexhaustible. 
For anyone who is interested in the Regency period “ The Letters of the Princess 


| | story is told of the very old gentleman with whom his relatives were commiserating 

She was, said the relatives, such a wonderful housewife, such 
a pattern of all the domestic virtues, that the blow must, they felt, have been terrible for him. 
“ Yes, yes,” muttered the old man testily. “‘ She may have been all you say—but I didn’t 
I am afraid I feel the same about John Ruskin, on whom the latest (and 
best) book, “ John Ruskin,’’ with the sub-title, “‘ The Portrait of a Prophet,”’ has been written 
by that inspired biographer, Mr. 
generation, which appears to read nothing, mine was made to read too much, too early. 
I was made to read all Dickens, all Scott and all Thackeray by the time I was eleven or 


Peter Quennell (Collins; 15s.). Unlike the younger 


twelve. As a result, I only recently rediscovered the 
“ Pickwick Papers"; Thackeray is only now staging a 
comeback with me ;-while Scott, I fear, will remain an 
indelible bore. Jane Austen I also read too young, so 
that I didn’t become a real Janeite till the middle of the 
war. And Ruskin was thrust upon me from the age of 
twelve, so that I acquired an instinctive aversion from 
the man—an aversion in which, from the recent crop 
of biographies, I now find I was wholly justified. More- 
over I came on Ruskin as an aspirant for the diplomatic 
service, when our crammers set us vast chunks of his 
prose and that of his friend Carlyle to translate into 
French. Now, French, as Harold Nicolson remarks 
somewhere, is a language “in which it is difficult to talk 
nonsense.”” Subjected to the analytical test of translation 
into that precise and exacting tongue, the prose style of 
much of the work of the two great Victorian sages becomes 
nebulous, redundant, or actually meaningless. Mr. 
Quennell has, however, such an admirably evocative 
gift—of making us see the man and the artist, not perhaps 
as he would have seen himself, but as he might have 
been seen through the eyes of his closest and most candid 
friends among his contemporaries, that though I still 
cannot like the man, I was deeply interested in the book. 
His choice of sub-title is wholly right. Ruskin thought 
of himself as a prophet, an ordained doer of good to the 
more benighted, on a Victorian scale which the modern 
generation finds it hard to visualise. 

Curiously, it was with the sole idea of doing good to 
the natives of the Sudan by giving them jobs that one 
of the most important and extensive series of excavations 
of this century was begun. The excavations—those at 
Jebel Moya, in the southern Gezira, between the Blue 
and White Niles—were initiated by the late Sir Henry 
Wellcome for purely philanthropic reasons in 1910. 
They continued for four seasons until interrupted by 
World War I. Sir Henry always intended to return to 
the Sudan to complete not merely the excavations at 
Jebel Moya, but throughout the Sudan. He never did 
so. He died in 1936, and as he had a virtual monopoly 
of all archzological work in the Sudan, the vast collection 
of specimens and data assembled before World War I. 
took their chance in warehouses and other repositories. 
They escaped (luckily) enemy action, but suffered much 
damage from flooding. Then they were rescued by 
Mr. Frank Addison who, on behalf of Sir Henry’s trustees, 
has now published a monumental, two-volume work, 
“* Jebel Moya "’ (Geoffrey Cumberlege : Oxford University 
Press ; £6 6s.—two vols.), on the excavations, Mr. Addison 
refers to the fact that he viewed the vast mass of material 
“with some consternation " when he first saw it. I can 
well believe it. As a work of patient scholarship these two 
volumes (the second, which is inseparable from the first, is 
almost wholly confined to plates, which show, incidentally, 
that consistently good photography has now a respectable 
ancestry) are as impressive as they are fascinating. The 
neolithic inhabitants of Jebel Moya were probably in 
occupation about rooo B.c., and were strongly influenced 
culturally by the degenerate Egyptian civilisation of the 
Ethiopian kingdom of Merée. 

It seems likely, indeed, that the Jebel Moyans were 
of the stock which gave their rulers to the ancient Ethio- 
pians. A remarkable book on that country is David 
Buxton’s “ Travels in Ethiopia '’ (Lindsay Drummond ; 
18s.). Mr. Buxton has spent some years in Ethiopia 
(a name the inhabitants prefer to that of Abyssinia) on 
locust intelligence. His adventurous journeys have taken 
him into parts of that strange land never before visited 
by Europeans. But this is no ordinary travel book. It 
is in the great tradition of the British explorers who could 
also write. The exhaustive study which he has made 
of that odd form of Christianity which has survived 
centuries of being hemmed in by Islam and paganism is 
worthy of, say, Curzon’s “ Monasteries of the Levant.” 
The book is copiously illustrated with the author’s own 


photographs. 

Talking of photographs, although I have known Sir 
Harry Brittain for many years as a man of affairs, and a 
raconteur of the first rank, I had never thought of him 
as a photographer until I opened his latest book of 
reminiscences, “‘ Happy Pilgrimage '’ (Hutchinson ; 20s.). 
It made me realise how valuable is a family album. 
Certainly for anyone who is liable at some later date to give 
an autobiography to the world a photograph album appears 
to be almost as indispensable as a diary or a press-cuttings 
book. Sir Harry has obviously made good use of all three. 
Those who have read his earlier books might have thought 
that not even someone with, I believe, the longest entry in 
“Who 's Who,” not even Sir Harry, who has done every- 
thing, met everybody and gone everywhere, would have 


But the miracle is achieved and a most agreeable result it is. Sir 


I don't believe it. I feel sure the mine 





Charlotte '' (Home and Van Thal; 42s.) will provide an excellent supplement to Greville 
and Creevey. The tragic princess who might have been Queen of England was a pawn in the 
political game which centred round the unsavoury matrimonial relations of George IV. and 
his lamentable wife. Almost a prisoner at times, she luckily had the habit of copious corres- 
pondence with such confidantes as Miss Mercer Elphinstone. In her letters she poured out 
her vivid, slapdash but immensely interesting comments on her contemporaries. Professor 
Aspinall, who has edited this volume is to be congratulated in surmounting the difficulties 
presented by the Princess's execrable handwriting to give historians fresh material for thei: 
work and the cultured reader an attractive addition to any library. E. D. O'Bries 


It is cheerful to be back among cops and robbers : especially with “ Drug on the Market,"’ 
by David Dodge (Michael Joseph ; 8s. 6d.), a first-rate sample of its kind. We know the 
crook all along ; he is an elusive, black-bearded gentleman named Barney Steele, who has 
done extremely well, and incidentally caused a crime wave, by wholesale trafficking in 
marijuana, But even crooks have income-tax worries ; and he makes the blunder of 
referring his to James Whitney, who may be San Francisco's best consultant, but not for 
It becomes a personal feud, and leads to plenty of excitement, including 
And in case you want some love-interest (the loves of sleuths are always conjugal) 
K. Joun. ) 


gangsters. 
murder. 
it also provokes a quarrel between Whit and his wife. 
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Soap and water, sun and air —they’re as good for the flowers in an Indecolor 
Fabric as they are for the roses in your cheeks. These exquisite fabrics fill 
your rooms with living colour, so real that it won’t wash off! 


SANDERSON 
Indecolor FABRI C S 


—and hare you seen the new ideas in SANDERSON WALLPAPERS? 
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—-—— RIBBED CASHMERE AND WOOL CREW- POLO-NECK SWEATER. Plain colours, 
w NECK PULLOVER im natural shade yellow,maroon,grey ... . 68/6 
4 y, only . ee ae Ce 67/6 HEAVY - WEIGHT CARDIGAN. Plain a 
» Also with V-meck. . . . . . 67/6 colours, lovat, yellor , maroon. Fawn ts 
> th With OE eee 69/2 mixtures. Sizes 361042 . . 90/4 Ly tine 
_ in natural, grey, canary and lovat a ~ ry 
mixtures. SLIPOVER in plain colours. Natural, +) 
LIGHT-WEIGHT WOOL waistcoat  &7¢; maroon, yellow. & is, 
knitted in barleycorn design. Lovat, Sizes 381044 ...--+.--. 40/4 WwW es 
s blue, fawn and grey shades. VERY HEAVY-WEIGHT CREW - NECK - ga 
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as in a hermetically 


sealed glass balloon 


movement 
owes its successful protection 
agains! DUST and DIRT 
to the perfec construction of 
its specially built case. 






One of Sandeman’s fine 
sherries to introduce the meal. 
One of Sandeman’s noble ports 
to bring it to a close. These are 
basic rules of entertaining. 


SANDEMAN 


PORT & SHERRY 


Youll tke ct’ 
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SHOCK-ABSORBER «© OUSTPROOF + NON-MAGNETIC 
WORLD'S FINEST WATCH FOR ALL CLIMATES AND ROUGH WEAR 
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By Appointment By Appointment By Appointment By Appointment 
Purveyor of Cherry Heering — Purveyor of Cherry Heering  Purveyor of Cherry Heering — Purveyor of Cherry Heering 
to H.M. King George VI to H.M. King Frederik IX to H.M. King Gustaf V-— toH.M. Queen Wilbelmina 

















Through four generations Heering’s Cherry Brandy, now | 
sold under the shorter name of CHERRY HEERING, has | 
witnessed as well as created many precious moments. Today, 
supplies are limited, but this Danish delight will grace your | 
day whenever and wherever you meet with it. | 


CHERRY HEERING _ 


World famous ligueur since 1818 
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Pil fly at once! ” 





Now that the dollar situation is more 
favourable, British goods will find 
a readier market in America. Only 
personal contact will enable you to take 
full advantage of these new business “4 
opportunities. B.O.A.C.’s frequent Atlanti¢t 
service will fly you without delay by 
reliable Constellation Speedbird, 
pressurized for high altitude flying. 
Complimentary meals; no tips 
or extras for countless comforts and courtesies. 
It’s part of B.O.A.C.’s 30-year-old tradition 
of Speedbird service and experience. 















*‘*PRINCESS’”? PROGRESS 


Construction of the 140-ton Saunders-Roe Princess flying 
boats is reaching an advanced stage. The first hull has already 
Book Now! No charge for advice or bookings by 
Speedbird to all six continents at your local B.O.A.C. 
Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, 
London, S.W.1. Telephone : ViCtoria 2323. 


left its stocks and final erection is proceeding. 
As these great air liners take shape there is ever growing 
confidence that the Princess flying boats will put Great Britain 


in the forefront of long range aircraft development. 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY~™ « BOAC 


7 
THE SAUNDERS-ROE VUNCCSS (SR/45) 


LONG RANGE FLYING BOAT 








OSBORNE ° EAST COWES ° ISLE OF WIGHT 
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|| Fresh Flowers 
to Salisbury 





||. OF Salisbury (. rhodesic) 





| The man who notes first the Wetherdair’s implicit style will not Fie dy. locally or thousands 
be disappointed on closer acquaintance with its qualities of tailoring sig 

and cloth—impeccable parts of an impeccable whole. Send your gift of flowers by wire 

. ; Place your order with your 


nearest ‘Interflora’ Florist along 
with your greetings and have 
them sent to the destination 
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Vc COLT g of your choice. 

THE IMPECCABLE WEATHER COAT - WET WETHER WETHERDAIR | "= 
| ISSUED FLORA N 


BY INTER (Dept. 1.L.N.) 
| 358/362, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.i4 





WETHERDAIR LTD., BRADFORD & LONDON & NORTHERN IRELAND 














To those entitled under 










WILLS, MARRIAGE 
Each pencil contains SETTLEMENTS, ANNUITIES 
sufficient lead to continue and LEGACIES 


writing till Christmas 1951. 
Look for the displays of 
the latest styles and finishes | 
at all good Jewellers, Stationers 
and high class Stores. 


YARD‘0‘LED 


The wel coveltd 
Rael made/ 


ADVANCES 
ARRANGED 


from 4 per cent. per annum. 





GLAZIER & SONS (Estd. 1760) 
Proprietors: Glazier & Sons Ltd. 


48 MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1. 
Telephones: MAYFAIR 4145-3159 
Telegrams : Landehouse, Audley, London. 
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Miniature elegance— 


HOTELS SCHWEIZERHOF, NATIONAL and 


combined with accuracy ZERMATT ernest" Sts ca 


HOTEL PERREN 


ZERMATT T as the Matterhorn. Near Chairlift-Gornergrat Railway. 


inclusive rates from Fr. 126 on. Ad. : A. Schmutz, propr. 





| IT ISN’T EASY to design a ladies’ 


j wrist-watch that is at once elegant HOTEL JULEN 

and accurate. For ladies are exacting | ZERMA A I ey house te most beautiful surroundings. Sue terrace nue 
Cervi cellent cooki Full board Fr. 11 eek 

creatures. They demand that their i a ~ satin, ve 


watches shall be small — very small! HOTELS du - GORNERGRAT and BREITHORN 


And the smaller the movement, the ZERMA | I All inclusive rates from Fr. 115 and Fr. 110. Near Gornergrat, 


ae ‘ Viege-Zermatt and chairlift stations. Hotels recommended. 
harder it is to make it really 


mr ay | WENG tc N The British Wintersports Centre 


It is a Rolex rule that no ladies 
30 comfortable hotels. 2 mountain railways. 3 ski-lifts. 2 large ice-rinks. Luge run. 


it i fi df ENGLISH SPORTS CLUBS. 
it is not hrst and foremost accurate Please write to: eae > Office, Wengen, Bernese Oberland, Switzerland, or Swiss Tourist 


and reliable. The triumph of Rolex craftsmen lies » GES Seren, Veeeigar Square, Londen. 7 














watch shall ever leave the factory if 









in the fact that they make supremely accurate, 


This beautiful Rolex reliable ladies’ watches so small and so beautiful. | Cc L cR | N A (6,000 feet), near St. Moritz 


ladies’ watch (stainless 





steel on: leather cords) is Every Rolex ladies’ watch is an original creation 
mend ag and —_ designed by Rolex craftsmen, many of whom are The Sunniest Winter Sports Resort of the Engadine. 
af dan rare | actually descended from the founders of the All winter sports, ski-ing, skating, curling, 
phn aha upon —_ Genevan Guild of Craftsmanship, one of the most tobogganing. Swiss Ski-Schoot with ski-lift. 
service. famous of all mediaeval guilds. 
HOTEL GRESTA-PALACE | HOTEL CRESTA KULM 
W 200 beds, modern comfort. 70 beds, every comfort. 
° Pension from Fr. 19. Pension from Fr. 16.50. 
‘ L E ee: s. Sierre, Switzerland. 5,000 to 8,500 feet 
Leaders in fashion and precision CRANS by New Air-Cable to Bella-Lui. 
Well-renowned hotels. Sun — Pleasure — Powdery snow. 
THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LTD. (H. WILSDORF, GOVERNING DIRECTOR) Information :—Inquiry Office. 








KRONENHOF — PONTRESINA 


The traditional English house 
Sli LS- MARI A ENGADINE, 64 miles from the famous St. Moritz. 
HOTEL MARIA, very comfortable hotel, hot and 
cold in all rooms. Beautiful Winter holidays at the inclusive rates of Li! per week. Prospectus. 


MURREN-_ note: eicer 


Winter: Curling, skating and ski-ing in the sun. Summer: Holiday centre ‘Par excellence.” 
_ value at maderete saten, 











THE 











CHOCOLATE ADELBODEN_ nore. BRISTOL - OBERLAND |. 


OF THE The good small hotel in quiet surroundings. Centre. Board per week Fr. 122.50 and up. 


CONNOISSEUR | OBERIBERG_post nortet 


A aatuy ohne en, eee ee Good food. Seared Fo, 0S ep Cv.00 par day. 
week, everything inc., Fr. 9% to Fr. 109. Management : Gebr. cenaceall 








CAU X~convaiescence, holidays, winter sport, ski school. 


3,370-ft.-high Guest House. Excellent cuisi ne, personal attention. Fr. 14 daily inc. (48 a week). 
Write brochure : rr Cerisier,”” CAU X-sur-Montreux 

























































CHERRY BRANDY KUMMEL MANDARINE 
He needs a friend 
Will you help to save a child from cruelty—by en- 
rolling as a Friend of the n.s.r.c.c.? It will merely | | C / A 
involve you in a promise to send 2/6 a year—a book TR or l wont So P 
of stamps, for instance. The National Society for the E R 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children needs your help | IM / | I 
more than ever : it is the only body whose particular E an 98 several others Cc 
business it is to act in cases of cruelty. It only 
prosecutes when it has to—after help and advice O 
have failed. _|D ARE T 
| JE 
*=N-S-P-C-C | EXQUISITELY |2 
PLEASE ENROL AS A FRIEND TODAY © MADE BY r 
VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER enrol me asa rr G N 
Ad WSPE e Douche aay ivet a a Se pipe te of Phd 4 A A \) D 
wi want fo). O \ | Y 
NAME va air cit aia“ snnnepanann ee : SCHIEDAM HOLLAND. 
CRD: ccccaintiennitiancenment nace ere DISTILLERS SINCE 77 
EE 
on ‘ | ORANGE CURACAO HOLLANDS GIN ADVOCAAT 
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THE WOOL OF Scotch Blackfaced sheep is 
uncommonly tough and springy—and it is this 
wool, blended with other selected wools and woven 


on the most modern looms by the famous Kilmarnock 







craftsmen, that givesevery BMK carpet such resilience 


and such resistance to hard wear. 











y, MOTHPROOF 


7 CARPETS & RUGS 


‘Take a lot of beating’ 


LOOK FOR 
THIS LABEL! 


WS 


RECLD, TRADE MARE 





BLACKWOOD MORTON KIiLMARNOC RK 


A Christmas. . . 





HERE is the taste of the fresh- 
plucked Gooseberry, the Raspr 
berry off the cane, the Pear 
from the tree or the more exotic 
flavours of tropical fruits like 
the Lemon, Grapefruit or 
Tangerine. And they’re all 
inside the crisp, sugary coating 
of New Berry Fruits, an assort- 
ment famous for their fruit 
liqueur centres. Berkeley Choc- 
olates, too, titillate the palate 
with an assortment of exciting 
centres, each more delicious 
than the last. 





J 


... she'll remember | 


In many people the first experience of 
Christmas with The Salvation Army has | $e 
inspired a lifelong faith in human kind- | 
ness. They remember it thankfully as a | 
time when love and happiness were made | fa 
real for them. We have such a big family | 
of all ages—from babyhood to * Even- 
tide "—to provide for, and our Officers 
work ceaselessly to bring the true 


YB g | 

: 4 

és - , 2 . , 
ee AN < | 






a 
spirit of Christmas to many a sad 


heart and home, Will you please help 3 
them, by sending a gift to General | of M [ti 


Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 
eis bo io - a , bxDe ; & BERKELEY CHOCOLATES 
get . of Pee *, a ‘ ‘sei 
alae oe eee ee eS. eae ee ee 


WHERE THERE'S NEED 


: The Salvation Army 
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By Appointment Naval Outfitters to HM. The King 





Gieves 


LIinMitreo 
Established 1785 


Hatters * Hosters 


Tailors ° 


OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.! 


Muf tis, Piecy, London 


27 


Telephone : RE-Gent 2276 Telegrams 





| 
| 
| 


} 
| 











Gieres Limited 


BRANCHES: 


EDINBURGH 


PORTSMOUTH 


SOUTHAMPTON 


PLYMOUTH 


CHATHAM 


LIVERPOOL 


WEYMOUTH 


BATH 


BOURNEMOUTH 


LONDONDERRY 


MALTA 


GIBRALTAR 



































BOLSKUMMEL 


To those who appreciate 
a finer KUMMEL 


Double-distilled from the finest Dutch caraway 


seeds, Bolskummel is friendly to your 
digestion. In sipping Bolskummel, you 
sip the original authentic Dutch — the 
inspiration of all other Kummels. 





ERVEN LUCAS BOLS 


AMSTERDAM 











LONDON NEWS 





1. THE CROWN is a superb 
table-lighter that hostesses de- 
light to own. Price £4.4.0 


2. THE STANDARD BUTLER 
... 80 handsome and compact 
... @ favourite with men and 
women. Price 38 6 
3. THE PRINCESS will capti- 
vate the lovely lady's heart. 

Price 45 /- 


4. THE BANKER ... as busi- 
ness-like as its name...and just 
as reliable. Price 38/6 


5S. THE SUPER SPORTS is 
the he-man’s lighter that has 


much greater fuel capacity. 
Price 50 '- 





Press, it’s lit — Release, it’s out! 
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WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTER 


—and make sure 
it’s a Ronson! 


7 





— 


THE QUEEN ANNE is a table- 
lighter of great elegance. Pre- 
cision-built by craftsmen, this 
beautiful lighter is in the Ronson 
tradition of beauty linked with 
unfailing reliability Price £4.4.0 


AVOID IMITATIONS — LOOK FOR THE TRADE MARK RONSON 
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Report from India and Pakistan 








The other end of | 
the Export drive | 


My father and I have handled Thermos products through- 
out the Indian sub-continent for twenty years. Climatically 


the market is a “natural” for vacuum vessels: but one 


Dec. 17. 1949 





BES» 









we 


ir 


4 





For over half a century | 
STATE EXPRESS 555 


have maintained their 









reputation as the best 


cigarettes in the world 








has to be continually alert against price-cutting and passing- 
off. The fact that the THERMOS trade mark is so well 
known makes it a constant target for imitators. On price 
there always has been, and still is, competition from the 
“bazaar” trade and from Japanese goods. But, in the 


long run, efficiency and quality win. Consequently 


Thermos sales are steadily rising. 


India and Pakistan can absorb a tremendous quantity of 
flasks, and more of the higher priced jugs and storage jars. 
So, in your long-term interests I do urge the maximum 
allotment of Thermos goods for this market, even if it 
means an extended period of scarcity for you at home. 


England can always sell, and India will always buy high- 
quality goods. When, like Thermos products, they also 
happen to suit local conditions 

exactly, the trade is worth pursuing 

at any cost. 


A. E. G. Best 


Although the restrictions on purchase of vacuum flasks have 
been withdrawn since January 1949, we very much regret 
that the supply of Thermos products to the home market is 
still much below the level of demand. We believe that “ Report 
from India and Pakistan” will help to explain this shortage 
circumstances. 


THERMOs 


Manufacturers of 
Vacuum Vessels THERMOS —_ LIMITED, 
E. REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


to HM. The King . LONDON, 10 








e Liqueur to 
linger over 
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really grim weather when 





“the stormy winds do 


Lp Se “£, 
T 


he Famous 


blow”? or for cold | | 
dry days in town or 


country these ‘*Amphibians’’ by Baily’s with their real sheepskin | 





linings will bring winter warmth to the chilliest toes and, more- 


over, will show that the wearer has something more than a / 
:' . 
flair for fashion. Baily’s mew range covers both Utility and A, 
, 
non-Utility styles and all are lined with real sheepskin. Write ; 
4 \ 

D> 


to-day for our new illustrated brochure 


is here again! 





and name of your nearest stockist to :— 
| \ 


A. BAILY & CO., LIMITED, (REF. R), GLASTONBURY, SOMERSET. | VA 











There’s never been a tyre 
es like it for mileage, road-grip 


and soft-riding qualities. 









“Oh, to feel the Sussex 
downland turf beneath my 


feet, 
And see below me England's 
cradle, cradled in the 





Come to Jeffery Farnol’s Country 


You must have read at least one of the famous stories from 
the pen of this great novelist about Sussex ... then stay at 


WARNES of WORTHING 


The hotel in the centre of romantic Sussex 
SPECIAL WINTER TERMS ON APPLICATION 


Worthing 2222 





49/e/mai 
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houses and factories 
travel by train 











For the construction of Britain's new homes and 
factories, British Railways carry over 20 million tons 
of building materials a year. Facilities include : 


Bricks delivered and stacked on site 

Special trailers for delivery of reinforcing rods 
Conveyance of cement in bags or bulk 

Expert handling of heavy loads 


A complete transport service for everything 
from drains to roof 


“1 think I'd like 





a White Horse 


You can build business with the help of British Railways’ service. 
Firms throughout the country are finding that rail transport meets 

better than anything” their needs ideally. Your local Goods Agent will gladly explain 
how YOUR firm can profit by using the Railways 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 
goods service is a good service 
MAXIMUM PRICES:—Bottles 33/4, }$-Bottles 17/5 | 
’ ‘ as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
\ | 


«), ¥ = ats 

“Ee \ Arman Pen and Pencil sets are . } “ | 

‘SS Sak Saxememaes would like: 
. “is extra sum a rolled gold cap can . : c 3 


















EST. 1863 





be fitted, turning this — the most 
{7 serviceable of writing instru- 
ments— into an article of 
personal adornment as well. 


els for 


Chuslmas \ aay / 







Presentation sets in black and colours 
from 38/6 (including Purchase Tax). 

| Eternal nibs, perfect for duplicating, extra. 
From all Stati sand J | 








MABIE, TODD & CO. LYD. 41 PARK ST., LONDON, W.1 ( Administration only) 
Service Depots & Showrooms : 110 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
vesse wane 33 Cheapside, London, E.C.2, and 5 Exchange Street, Manchester, 2 


| 








OVERSEAS | 
SHIPPING PEOPLE who know their France— 
if only from English wine lists—will 
receive a bottle of Grand Marnier 
in that state of mind described as 
ecstasy. Grand Marnier comes as 
nectar to those who, once ina while, 
seek the almost legendary enjoyment 
of civilised eating and drinking. 


When calling at these Canadian Ports | 
| HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL | 
| QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA | 


British Consols or 


66 ; 
“EXPORT” cigarettes ~jgoyuessonmicem Orand Marnier 
Ae at — pon pi Bend for | en - The only i — —" v 
SOUTHARD NDON wilh Cognac Brand' 
4 five ae g | MACDONALD'S SINCE | 858 | Established 1814 SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSR & ©O., LTD. #T. stmane 
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10/- 12/6 
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